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THE, NATIONAL SYMPHONY. ORCHESTRA records 


: SF - a | 
the overture (ngal J ave by Mendelssohn 


K-1120 Fingal’s Cave Op. 26. Conducted by Dr. Heinz Unger 


also 


K 1037 Prelude a l’apres-midi d’un faune (Debussy) 
(Flute Soloist Arthur Gleghorn) Conductor Sidney Beer 


- K 1119 Dance of the hours (Ponchielll) Conductor Fistoulari 


CLIFFORD CURZON AND BENJAMIN BRITTEN CHOIR OF THE WORKERS’ MUSIC ASSOCIATION 


K 1117 Introduction and Rondo alla Burlesca 
| Op. 23. No. 1 


for two pianos (Benjamin Britten) Recorded under the auspices of “The 


Soctety for the Promotion of New Music” 


M 578 =Touton (Honor Arundel, Ben Frankel) 
Conducted by Ben Frankel 


K 1118 Mazurka Elegiaca Op. 23. No. 2 Raiders (Honor Arundel, G. Corbett) 


‘for two pianos (Benjamin Britten) © . _ Gonducted by Geoffrey Corbett 
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CHUBERT’S Sixth Symphony in 

C major was written wnen the com- 
poser was in his twenty-second year, 
but it was not performed until a month 
after his death, ten years later. It is 
the most beguiling music, beautifully 
played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and recorded on three and a half red 
H.M.V. twelve-inch discs. I do not 
think that any conductor of to-day can 
handle a work like this with the charm 
and grace of Sir Thomas Beecham. 
However, it is not so much to the play- 
ing and ‘conducting, or to the enchant- 
ing music itself, that I want to draw 
special attention. It is to the recording. 
Every connoisseur of the gramophone 
must have noticed by now the steady 
advance in.the quality of recording 
which has been made during this 
intolerable war. I am inclined to call 
this recording the high-water mark so 
far achieved for an orchestral work, 
and let me remind readers once again 
that I am having to play my records at 
present on a _ thoroughly third-rate 
machine—I cannot call it an instru- 
ment. In spite of that it is obvious to 
me that something new has happened 
in recording, and I have no doubt that 
when instruments worthy of such an 
advance become available in due 
course we shall all realise with gratitude 
what devoted work has been done in 
the recording studios during the last 
six thankless years. This Schubert 
Sixth Symphony gives the nearest illu- 
sion of ar actual orchestra that I have 
yet heard, and for the first time my ear 
was not once offended by what I will 
call the gramophonic blur in which the 
individual instruments of the orchestra 
are lost in a sound that belongs only to 
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the gramophone. Or shall I liken that 
peculiar noise to a bottle-neck in which 
the instruments somehow get jammed 
together ? The advance made in 
chamber music recording with those 
wonderful Columbia records of the 
Philharmonic Quartet has now been 
extended to the orchestra. I daresay 
I shall be told that it had already been 
extended in such recordings as those of 
the Bax and Elgar Symphonies, and 
that it is the comparatively light 
orchestration of this Schubert Sixth 
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Symphony which has made the advance 
more obvious. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains for me that this Schubert 
Symphony is the first orchestral record- 
ing I have heard in which I was 
unaware throughout of gramophony, 
In fact I am enjoying a most welcome 
repetition of the excitement I enjoyed 
when I heard the first scratchless 
Columbia disc and later on that first 
electrical recording which crept out of 
Hayes as surreptitiously as a burglar 
setting out on his night’s work. Any- 


way, whether the connoisseurs of 
recording agree with me or not, I can 
still recommend the music of this 
enchanting little symphony, music as 
fresh as the young green hearts of the 
lilac leaves in my garden, music like 
birdsong, which holds all April in its 
simple melodies. 

Another good recording is found on 
two dark blue twelve-inch Columbia 
discs with Rimsky-Korsakov’s Caprice 
Espagnol, played by the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Malcolm Sargent. However, in spite 
of the quality of the recording, the 
performance is commonplace, nothing 
like as vivid as that achieved by 
Hamilton Harty long ago on two light- 
blue Columbia discs. To be sure, you 
heard the faggots crackling, but it did 
have fire. 


Edwin Evans 


To my regret I never met Edwin 
Evans, whose death is such a great loss 


to contemporary music. He was one 


_ of the first of the accepted musical 
critics to recognise the musical import- 


ance of the gramophone and never 
adopted towards it a condescending 
attitude. He was seventy when he 
died, but he enjoyed the greatest gift 
that the fairies can confer—the ability 
to live on in the present as a part of it. 
He was one of those to whom the 
building up of British Ballet owed © 
most, and at one time collaborated with 
Diaghileff. He was an extremely busy 
man, but he was always ready to help 
when his pen could be of service, and 
I never heard anyone speak of him 
except with great 
admiration. 
CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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STRAVINSKY’S PERFECTION 


“ PETROUSHKA” 
By W. R. ANDERSON 


oe fifth subject shall be Stravinsky’s 
Petroushka, in the H.M.V. recording 
(Philadelphia Orchestra — Stokowski : 
DB3511-3514). Score, through Chester 
(if in print). The notes in the album do not 
quite fully explain the goings-on as they 
are related to the suite, and the musical 
sections do not often wind up with a period 
clearly recognizable by all. 

The work grew from a Burlesque for 
orchestra and piano, which now forms part 
of the ballet that came to life in 1911, in 
Paris, with Karsavina and Nijinski, as the 
ballerina and the puppet, Orloff as the 
Moor, Cecchetto as the old showman- 
charlatan, and Baranovitch as the First 
Nurse. Monteux conducted, and Fokine 
produced. You can decide for yourself 
how far the plot is a satire on the then 
position of the Russian folk. Amid the 


carnival Petroushka is a puppet endowed 


with a soul: perhaps Stravinsky never 
found his ; for of humane music as we know 
it he has none; but nobody ever did a 
better ballet-job ; Stravinsky was born for 
the stage, and for nothing else. 

The plot is simple. A cruel magician, 
appearing as a showman, exhibits puppets, 
to whom he can give some sort of a limited 
life and soul. One, Petroushka, loves the 
feather-witted ballerina ; his capacity to 
suffer thus (for he is ugly) is considerable ; 
hers is nil. The Moor, his rival, is a brute, 
who slays Petroushka, to the horror of the 
crowd; but the showman demonstrates 
that the doll is but sawdust-stuffed ; yet 
at the finish the ghost of Petroushka perches 
on the top of the tent, frightening the 
showman. : 

Side 1.—The Shrovetide ‘‘ Butter Fair,” 
about 1830, in Admiralty Place, Petrograd ; 
much gaudy churning music, and repetitive 
stamping dancing. At three-quarters inch 
the curtain rises. All manner of costumes, 
bustle, exhibits and stir. Just after one 
and a quarter inches, barrel-organ, with. 
popular ditty, to which a dancer performs. 
This waltz-theme is interrupted by trumpet- 
ing commotions, and resumed at one-and-a- 
half inches. Then a new tune is heard on 
the organ, in two-time .one that the com- 
poser had somewhere heard. Last _ half 
inch: another sort of performance strikes 
in, a dancer to a musical-box. The two 
entertainments are heard together: mar- 
vellously clever scoring. End of the side: 
drummers announce the early coming of 
the showman. 

Side 2.—Repetition of the opening 
bustle and themes. Half-way: drums, the 
noise ceases, and a magical atmosphere is 
created. The magician plays on the flute 
a simple tune, with a rising and falling 
arpeggio in it, which is one of the figures 
that suggests Petroushka’s aspirations. The 
theme is rather pathetic. After it, more 
magic music, and then, at the end of the 
side, three pairs of flute notes, on each of 
which the showman taps one of the three 


‘with jealousy. 


puppets, whereupon they spring to life, 
and start dancing ; which brings us to— 
Side 3.—This is the piece which Stravinsky 
first had in mind. The music slows down, 
as the puppets tire ; then the showman taps 
them, and they get up speed again. Just 


past halfway, the end of the tableau comes, 


with a chord, a brass note, and drumming. 
This drumming forms the spacing between 
the tableaux: on the stage it lasts some 
time, but here it is but a second or two. 
The second tableau starts with Petroushka’s 
being cast into his little room, where he 
curses his fate, mopes, and rages. His 
two-key theme expresses his nature as half 
doll, half living, feeling creature (and I 
wonder if there isn’t a bit of Stravinsky’s 
nature here, too ?). At the end of the side 
he is in the dumps. 

Side 4.—After his dejections, he is 
brightened up by a visit from the ballerina, 
for whom he capers, like a small boy show- 
ing off to impress any girl; but she is 
frightened by his grotesque ways, and runs 
off. The clarinet and then piano, about 
an inch in, show his despair (arpeggios, 
which always express Petroushka’s human 
part rebelling against his puppetry). The 
tableau ends just before one and three- 
quarter inches, with a brass chord and a few 
moments’ drumming, as before, which 
sign off our poor doll for the moment, with 
his raging against his fate, and menacing. 
The third tableau takes us to the apartment 
of the third puppet, the Moor, who is 
brutish and uncouth, as the music shows. 
He plays with a coconut, throwing it about, 
shaking it, and trying to break it: angry, 
when he cannot (three-quarters inch from 
end). As it baffles him, he concludes that 
it must be godlike, and so worships it, in 
the passage which comes now. 

Side 5.—The maiden comes to amuse 
herself with the monster. She plays a 


‘ cornet tune, and dances. Then she dances 


with the Moor, to the stiff little waltz, first, 
and then to another, better one. The first 
has the shape of a Petroushka tune— 
arpeggio: perhaps the ballerina is really 
thinking of him, not of the Moor. The 
Moor, halfway, is pleading his love. The 
clumsy waltz starts again. At two and a 
quarter inches Petroushka bursts in, raging 
Some harsh blows, about 
half an inch from the end, show his ill-luck, 
as usual: the Moor ejects him, and howls 
with delight. Very soon the end of the 
@ableau is shown by the usual drumming 
interlude. In the last quarter-inch we are 
taken back to the Fair, with its commotion 
and excitements. 

Side 6.—Soon begins a dance of nurse- 
maids (half inch), who wave their handker- 
chiefs, to an oboe tune. This is folky ; the 
usual repetitive style. The next event is 
the arrival of a man with a dancing bear ; 
he plays the clarinet, and the tuba shows 
the bear’s tread in trying to copy his dance. 
Afte: this, more bustle for a short time ; 
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then a wealthy merchant with two gipsy 
maids comes on (tune, last quarter inch). 
This continues on to— , 

Side 7.—The girls dance, and the mer- 
chant, well wined, skips too. About three- 
quarter inch there is a heavy dance, of 
coachmen, which takes up the greater 
part of the side. The nursemaids’ dance is 
also heard: they are dancing with the 
drivers. Next (last half inch) come various 
maskers, wearing all manner of com‘cal or 
weird heads: animals’, and so forth. One, 
got up as the devil, frightens the people. 

Side 8.—-Full commotion ; at half inch, a 
theme from side 1. At three-quarter inch, 
Petroushka cries out, rushes from the booth, 
pursued by the Moor, who cuts him down 
with his sword. A little over an inch, 
Petroushka quivers, tries to dance, and 
utters the last cry (we might think: but 
wait!). Silence. Awe of the crowd. 
At one and three-quarter inches, the police- 
man comes (bassoon), with the showman, 
who laughs at the people’s fears: picking 
up the doll, he shows it—ouly sawdust. 
All disperse. The showman convinces 
them (some of his early magic music). 
But as he turns to go, Petroushka’s ghost 
appears on the tent-top (half inch from the 
end: the cry), menacing the magician, 
who flees. 

So ends the comedy, with the clever 
notion that the puppet may have had the 
greater magic, after all ; with the question 
whether he was not human enough to have 
escaped, in death, from his puppet state ; 
and with any sort of fantastic imagining 
about him you care to indulge in—even if 
few may now care to descry in the fable a 
satire upon old Russia. The thing is a 
generation old, and its peculiar type of 
harmony will never again be mew and 
exciting ; but in the world of ballet, 
presumably we shall see and hear equally 
fascinating novelties. That world does not 
demand the skilled musical knowledge and 
terrific concentration of climactic opera: 
hence the great popularity of ballet among 
the musical-fringe folk, of various sorts: 
good luck to them, though I much doubt 
if they will ever be a great deal of use to 
music as an art. 

Stravinsky sums himself up with The 
Fire Bird and Petroushka as a heaven-sent 
maker of the fortunes of Russian Ballet: 
a pre-destined writer of ballet music and 
little else. He has no symphonic gift, no 
large-scale, pure-music power at all; for 
thirty years he has been proving and re- 
proving that, long, alas, after it was only 
too clear. He seems now, at sixty-three, a 
spent force. Perhaps the new ballet-master 
im music is already among us ; but in his 


‘fashion, Stravinsky was a fresh force of 


glorious power, away’ back in pre-last-war 
days, which a great many youngish folk 
can’t recall. Those of us who do will never 
forget the fun. We only wish some of the 
hangers-on in composition had forgotten 
their Stravinsky, and not trailed - pathetic 
wisps of it through the period between the 
wars. But tenth-rate imitations don’t 
weaken the interest of the original. Develop- 
ing through the obvious ways of Russian 
pictorial nationalism, via Rimsky-Korsakov, 
with a good deal of Debussy’s influence, 
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notably in the running of chords in parallel 
lines (an elaboration of the practice of 
ancient organum), Stravinsky created the 
first unified art works in a new style. If 
the subjects are of fairy-tale and Grimm 
provenance, that, though it tends now to 
dilute interest, does not diminish the 
importance of the feat. I have heard of 
people who insist that Stravinsky, in 
Petroushka, was bent on showing the comedic 
existence which the man-machine leads in 
a largely disinterested world, and in the 
Rite prefigured man’s descent into savagery, 
twice illustrated in wars in our time. Be 
that as it may, the last-named work drove 
rhythm to a higher level of nervous tension 
than any other piece has ever achieved. 
Literary and pictorial artists influenced 
Stravinsky enormously, as his autobiography 
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shows. After the first war he was cut off 
from his native land, and intensely stimu- 
lated by Parisian life ; perhaps his indi- 
viduality was thereby enfeebled, for Russia 
had been till then a vital factor in his art. 
Petroushka could have come out of no other 
background. The fires that.once blazed so 
grandly have been fed for a generation on 
the broken faggots of his older styles, and 
have died down to a feeble glimmer. The 
ballet Cards is but the cold ashes. Once 
Stravinsky emancipated himself from the 
past, he seems to have had no further 
interest in life ; he exists, but no longer is 
musically alive, vital, thrilling. We would 
trade all his neo-classic miscegenations for 
one stunner like Petroushka, the like of which 
we do not expect to hear and see again. 





ARTHUR 


FIEDLER 


By CPL. JEROME J. PASTENE 


O become a successful conductor in a city 

ruled musically by so brilliant a figure as 

Dr. Serge Koussevitzky is something of a 
remarkable achievement. But then, Arthur 
Fiedler is by way of being a remarkable man. 

He literally grew up in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. He was born in Boston, the son of 
Emmanuel Fiedler, first violin in the orchestra 
and a member of the famous Kneisel Quartet. 
He was named for Arthur Nikisch, then con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and two of his uncles also were members of 
that organization. He received his musical 
education in Boston and in Berlin (even play- 
ing, for a time, at one of the first desk chairs in 
the orchestra of Johann Strauss III), and event- 
ually — almost inev tably—joined the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in his turn, playing first 
violin and then viola. * This was during the 
regime of Dr. Karl Muck, in 1915. 

Fiedler’s great and influential role in Boston 
music, however, did not begin until 1929, when 
he assumed direction of the Boston “ Pops” 
Orchestra. Properly speaking, these are the 
“Pops”? (Popular) Concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and it is indeed the same 
orchestra, less some thirty of the first desk and 
leading men. But the orchestra has come to be 
thought of (in Fiedler’s time) as a separate 
entity, and on American records the label 
reads—Boston “ Pops ”’ Orchestra. H.M.V. lists 
it as the Boston Promenade Orchestra simply 
for the convenience of those familiar with the 
English Promenade Concerts. 

When Arthur Fiedler took over the “ Pops ”’ 
concerts, they were in a lamentable state. Attend- 
ance had fallén to the point where scarcely 
half the hall was filled, and even then many 
of the audience were admitted on free tickets. 
The concerts, which years before had been 
originated primarily as a means of writing off 
a part of the deficit which a great orchestra 
always incurs, were actually no longer self- 
supporting.. —This was due above all to poor 
programming. Mr. Fiedler has shown me 
instances in which four Rossini overtures were 
programmed one after the other on the same 
concert! Nor had any attempt been made to 
introduce novelties or challenging, new music, 
of however light a style. | 

Under Fiedler, the programmes came to life 
again. New music was sought and introduced. 
Fiedler turned impartially to Tin Pan Alley, 
old folk music, and the best of contemporary 
writers for his compositions. From Tin Pan 
Alley he has introduced, in excellent arrange- 


ments for full symphony, suclg popular melodies 
as Strike Up the Band, Tiger Rag, and Carioca. 
(Watching the staid Boston orchestra playing 
Tiger Rag is a hysterical, if unmusical, bit of 
entertainment.) Folk-music has been intro- 
duced, in sparkling and often witty orchestra- 
tions by such men as Robert McBride, such as 
Pop Goes the Weasel, Arkansaw Traveller, and 
Turkey in the Straw. A delightful bit of humorous 
pomposity in this vein is McBride’s little Fugato 
on a Well-known Theme. (Fiedler has recorded all 
of the above for American Victor, and pre- 
sumably some have been issued in England.) 
And from contemporary composers have come 
many fine works, some of which have been 
commissioned by Mr. Fiedler for first perform- 
ances at “‘ Pops’ concerts. Arthur Fiedler has 
succeeded in introducing, to audiences who 
would have declined to listen to them ten years 
earlier, such works as the Rachmaninov Second 
Concerto, the Tchaikovsky Second -Concerto, 
the Gershwin Concerto in F (an especial 
favourite at these concerts, with Jesus Maria 
Sanroma as soloist), Peter and the Wolf, many 
of the works of Eric Coates, and Piston’s ballet- 
suite The Incredible Flutist. ‘This last was written 
expressly for these concerts, for performance by 
the orchestra with the Hans Wiener Ballet. 
(The name has since been changed, for self- 
evident reasons, to the Jan Veen Ballet.) Two 
short compositions of Eric Coates have been 
extremely popular at the concerts—By the 
Sleepy Lagoon (since the Harry James popu- 
larization) and the Knightsbridge March from 
the London suite. When the recording of the 
London Again Suite conducted by the composer 
was issued in America, it was my pleasure to 
draw Arthur Fiedler’s attention to the Oxford 
Street March, and this has since been added to 
the repertory amd has grown in popularity. 
I understand that since I have entered the ser- 
vice the orchestra has added that now most 
popular of all Coates marches, Calling All 
Workers. And it was Arthur Fiedler who (first 
with his MacDowell Symphony Orchestra, 
later with the Boston “‘ Pops’? Orchestra) gave 
the first performance in America of the Bizet 
Symphony No. 1 shortly after it had been 
rediscovered in 1935 by Felix Weingartner. 
It would be wrong, however, to parallel the 
concerts at the “ Pops ”’ with those of London’s 
“ Proms.”’ The “ Pops” are frankly lighter in 
genre, purposely avoiding conflict with the 
superb presentations which Dr. Koussevitzky 
effects during the course of the Symphony 
season. And the two seasons complement one 
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another. Nor is it detracting from Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s lustre to say that his’ audience, com- 
posed in part of people who were often musical 
tyros only a short: while before, would not be 
sO appreciative were it. not for the schooling 
which they have received at the “‘ Pops.’’ Thus 
the two seasons walk hand in hand, both cater- 
ing to sold-out houses. And the informality and 
almost cafe atmosphere of the “ Pops,” in its 
air-cooled hall, with its’ tables, wines, green 
trellis-work and floral’ decorations, proves 
during its all too brief span a delightful con- 
trast to the serious Symphony season (the 
** Pops ” concerts last only through May and 
June) even to the most serious musicians. 

When the “ Pops” season ends, then the 
Esplanade concerts begin. Here Arthur 
Fiedler, conducting a 63-piece orchestra of 
Boston Symphony men, gives free concerts 
(supported only by the voluntary contributions 
placed in the boxes mounted on posts about 
the area) to nightly audiences averaging in 
the neighbourhood of twenty thousand. These 
concerts, founded by Arthur Fiedler, are given 
in an acoustically designed shell of red polished 
stone of attractive proportions, well-lit and 
equipped with all conceivable comforts. This 
shell, erected only a few years ago, replaced the 
wooden shell which was put up when Mr. 
Fiedler made his first, tentative essay at outdoor 
concerts about fifteen years ago. The sub- 
structure of the new Hatch Sheil (named for its 
donor) contains a large semi-circular rehearsal 
room. Ringed about the curved part of this 
room is the musicians’ dressing-room, complete 
with lockers, and with a complete shower-room 
at one end. At the other end is Mr. Fiedler’s 
private dressing room. There is room as well 
for a commodious office and library. The entire 
interior is air-conditioned against the heat 
which afflicts Boston when the East wind stops 
blowing during July and August. The front 
of the Shell is separated from the lawn when the 
audience either stands, reclines on blankets, or 
rents chairs from a private concession by a 
sort of moat and terrace, the terrace continuing 
in a semi-circle about the sides and rear of the 
structure, whose sole decoration is the frieze 
of composers’ names in brass letters which 
encircles it. The Shell is ideally located on the 
Embankment, beside the broad Charles River 
Basin, with the white granite structure of 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology gleaming 
in flood-lit splendour directly; across the river 
and the water between dotted with the broad- 
beamed sailing dinghies of the M.I.T. and 
Charles River boat clubs as well as the small 
power craft which throng the upper reaches of 
the river. A distance up-stream, the Colonial 
architecture of Harvard College, red brick, 
white wood, and gold, stretches along the banks 
of the river and raises:its many spires to the 
sky, not unlike the famous Backs of Cambridge, 
England, from which the city in which it is 
located takes its name. 

Strangely, the programmes which Arthur 
Fiedler presents on the Esplanade are often 
more ambitious and of a more serious nature 
than those which are presented during the 
“Pops” season in Symphony Hall. A full 
symphonic programme is nothing, unusual, and 
the Esplanade Concerts have.even offered such 
esoteric music as the Brahms Deutsches Requiem. 

In addition to the “ Pops”’.and Esplanade 
Concerts, Arthur Fiedler’s appearances with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra players takes 
another form. Even before..he became con- 
ductor of the .“‘ Pops,” Fiedler had organized 
his own Sinfonietta, drawn from‘some of the 
best men in the orchestra, and had toured New 
England with this group. -Although present 
appearances are rare—which is inde<d a pity 
—the ensemble still: appears:.with gratifying 
frequency on the labels of Victor records. To 
their credit, the catalogue lists a Corelli Con- 
certo Grosso (No. 11, I believe), several Handel 
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Organ Concerti, and, above all, one disc which 
I should very much like to see issued in England 
—the delightful Christmas Symphony of Schiassi, 
a composer of the period and school of Corelli. 
For this a charming work which never should 
have become forgotten. It is, furthermore, an 
example of Fiedler at his musicianly best 
(which is very good, indeed), whereas some- 
times his ‘‘ Pops ” recordings, made during the 
stress and strain of a season which calls for 
nightly concerts and no rehearsals, are some- 
thing less than subtle. (I remember once 
lending him the Petri recording of the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto, so that he might learn the 
tempi of the Dutch pianist, who was to play 
the work at a benefit concert for the Queen 
Wilhelmina Fund, rehearsal being out of the 


question.) ~ 


A man ought to be content to rest upon 
achievements such as these. Fiedler is the best 
represented and most recorded conductor in 
any American record catalogue. His royalties 
are fantastic—reputed in the vicinity of 
twenty-five thousand pounds sterling per annum 
(or at least they were while record stocks were 
plentiful). He is highly respected throughout 
the nation, his concerts with the Boston “‘Pops”’ 
and Esplanade Orchestras are broadcast every 
Saturday night from one end of the continent 
to the other. 
millions. Yet the “ Pops,’’ the Esplanade, and 
the Sinfonietta, while they comprise all of 
Fiedler’s regular activities with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (save for some occasional 
work at Tanglewood), do not call an end to 
his musical activities in and around Boston. 

He is, for one thing, the conductor of the 
St. Cecilia Choral Society, a choral group which, 


He can count an audience of: 
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along with 
Society under G. Wallace Woodworth, is the 
finest choir in New England. Both organiza- 
tions have appeared regularly with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in choral symphonic 
works. Mr. Fiedler is also conductor of the 
Boston University Symphony Orchestra, of 
whose faculty he is a member. In happier, 
more peaceful days, he was also conductor of 
the amateur MacDowell Symphony Orchestra, 
composed of men and women of all ages and 
professions (including one or two members of 
the Boston Symphony playing other instru- 
ments than their own), and later, until the 
hunger cry of the armed forces took his boys 
—and girls—away from him and called a halt, 
he was conductor of the Massachusetts National 
Youth Administration Symphony Orchestra, 
in which no member was more than twenty- 
five years old. Some years back, his talent for 
handling young people led Leopold Stokowski 
to ask him to direct the Massachusetts auditions 
for the All American Youth Orchestra which 
the latter was then in process of forming. 


Fiedler’s forte, indeed, is his amazing ability 
to work wonders with young people. I have 
often heard young orchestras play under his 
hand with more enthusiasm and sparkle than he 
will sometimes obtain even from the Boston 
** Pops ’’ Orchestra itself. And it is this peren- 
nial youthfulness of outlook, belying his now 
breying hair (wMich has only served to render 
him more distinguished), that has made him 
the vital force in music which he is. He is a 
quiet, businesslike man, and from him you may 
not look for the fireworks and brilliance of the 
stellar, virtuoso conductor, but only good 
music, sensibly and honestly played. 





THE DECLINE OF 


By R.A. 


FEW of your readers who have been following 
the fortunes of Chamber Music on the 
gramophone for the last twelve years or more 
can have failed to be greatly perturbed by its 
serious decline during the war. This decline 
would be regrettable enough in any case, but 
it is made all the more so by the fact that good 
music in general has increased its popularity in 
the last five years to an extent that very few 
would have expected. 

The question is important, not only because 
lovers of Chamber Music are continually seeing 
their favourite works dropping out of the reper- 
toire, but also because the success or otherwise 
of good music on the gramophone is as true an 
index of the musical taste of a nation as the 
success of cheap issues of books, which must 
sell in tens of thousands to justify their produc- 
tion, is a criterion of its discrimination in 
literature. 

The rise of Chamber Music had its beginn- 
ings in the feat of the Columbia Company in 
issuing all Beethoven’s sixteen string quartets 
by the middle of 1929. About ten of these were 
re-recorded in the succeeding decade, and at 
one time Columbia had no fewer than fort)-five 
complete recordings of quartets alone in their 
catalogue. This situation was not only a 
measure of the enterprise of a company operat- 
ing amongst other things for financial profit, but 
a distinct compliment to the British music- 
lovers to whom these works were offered. In 
1931, H.M.V., who were before then somewhat 
behind Columbia in this respect, greatly made 
up the leeway by compiling their Connoisseurs’ 
Catalogue, and at the beginning of the war 
there was not much to choose between the two 
companies’ repertoires. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
BOOT 


Disillusion has.since then set in, and Colum- 
bia, the pioneers in creating a great repertoire 
have unfortunately—and not to their discredit 
—shown almost equal energy in scrapping it. 
They have made what is nearly a clean sweep 
of Schubert’s chamber works, having excised all 
their four quartets (E flat, Op. 125 ; A minor ; 
G major and D minor) and the quartet move- 
ment in C minor. The Arpeggione Sonata, in 
its version for ’cello and piano, has been 
removed, and the B flat trio, the quintets in 
A and C, and the octet have also vanished, 
admittedly because of old age, but of all these 
works only the Death and the Maiden quartet 
have been re-recorded. H.M.V. have got rid 
of the A minor quartet—by many supposed to 
be the greatest of Schubert’s quartets—and the 
E flat trio, and can only offer the D minor 
quartet and the two quintets in fairly recent 
and generally-issued recordings. 

Columbia have excised most of their Schu- 
mann—the quartets in A minor and A major, 
and the quintet—so that only the oboe and 
piano Romances remain, whilst H.M.V. have 


deleted the D minor violin sonata, the trio in. 


D minor, and the same two quartets, leaving the 
quintet still available. Decca retain the piano 
quartet. 

Of the Brahms chamber-music works, twenty- 
two out of twenty-four have been recorded and 
issued in England : Columbia’s eleven have 
been whittled down to one, the clarinet trio in 
A minor. Those that do not remain are two 
quintets (F minor, Op. 34, and B minor, Op. 
115; piano and clarinet respectively) ; one 
trio (C major, Op. 87) ; three string quartets 
(C minor, A minor and B flat); one piano 
quartet (C minor, Op. 60), and three sonatas 
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(E minor, Op: 38, ’cello; D minor, Op. 108, 
violin ; F sharp minor, Op. 120, No. 1, viola 
or clarinet). H.M.V. keep six out of fifteen 
(Opp. 34, 40—Horn trio ; 78—violin sonata ; 
99—violoncello sonata; 100—violin sonata, 
and 115). They have deleted two piano 
quartets, in G minor and A major (Opp. 25 and 
26), both magnificent works ; the ’cello sonata 
in E minor, the string quartets in C minor and 
B flat, the D minor violin sonata, the string 
quintet in G (Op. 111), and the two string 
sextets in B flat and G (Opp. 18 and 36). 
Decca retain the C minor trio (Op. 101) and 
the second clarinet sonata (E flat, Op. 120, 


No. 2). 


Thanks to Decca’s efforts in 1941, when 
Dvorak wisely celebrated the centenary of his 
birth, the Czech composer’s fate is not as bad 
as that of the three previously mentioned, 
Decca have recorded two piano quartets (D and 
E flat, 23 and 87), the string quartet in G (106), 
the Terzetto for two violins and viola (74), the 
string sextet in A (48), the violin sonatina in G 
(100), and some short violin pieces, apart from 
an older recording of the trio in F minor 
(Op. 65), all of which still remain. H.M.V. 
have deleted,the Dumky trio (E minor, Op. 
go), three string quartets, in F, A flat and G 
(Opp. 96, 105 and 106), and the quintets in 
E flat (viola, Op. 97) and A (piano, Op. 81)— 
the last a most unpardonable crime, since no 
work is more suitable as an introduction to 
chamber music for those unfamiliar with it. 
Columbia have cut out the piano quintet, but 
in 1941 recorded the Dumky trio—one of 


Decca’s few deletions, by the way. 


Haydn, Mozart and BeethdVen have suffered 
badly enough, though not as seriously as those 
composers alluded to above. Space (and, it 
must be admitted, an imperfect memory) 
prevent me from giving more adequate details. 


The reasons for the decline are possibly the 
fact that the spate of issues made twelve or 
fifteen years ago, magnificent as it was, showed 
over-optimism on the part of the gramophone 
companies, rather than that chamber music is 
becoming liked by fewer and fewer people. 
Mere unfamiliarity must be an important 
reason ; it seems scarcely possible that any real 
music-lover could fail to take an immediate 
liking to Schubert’s and Dvorak’s chamber 
music, even if later Beethoven and most Brahms 
might be too much for him. The price of 
records is a contributory cause ; a man‘ can be 
pardoned for preferring to spend his hard- 
earned money on a stirring orchestral work 
rather than on a staid quartet. Apparently 
the gramophone companies have acknowledged 
this, for most of their works issued during years 
of high purchase-tax have been on cheaper 
discs, and surely, if the Archduke trio played 
by Holst, Pini; and Solomon can be sold at 
these rates, no work and no artists should cost 
more. 


The cure ? Continued issue of chamber music 
at cheaper prices ; perhaps the sale at remainder 
prices after a certain period. Most of all, 
vigorous propaganda is necessary: those who 
give lecture recitals—and there are many s0 
operating in the Forces—should make a point 
of putting one chamber work, or even an isolated 
movement, in each programme. Those enter- 
taining their friends with the gramophone can 
do the same thing ; it is not difficult to arouse 
enthusiasm provided that care is taken to choose 
works likely to have an immediate appeal. The 
matter is an urgent one to lovers of chamber 
music, and, as usually happens in this hard 
world, the only people who can help their cause 
are they themselves. Certainly, if nothing is 
done to alter the present position, buying 
quartets in a few years’ time will be as difficult 
as buying Bach cantatas now. 
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If you have not heard 
these records, you have 
still something new to 
experience—in songs, 
in singing, in music. 
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It was Edward Sackville West who first suggested the recording f 
of Russian songs, sung by Oda Slobodskaya. It was Harold t 
Holt who acted with his usual vigour to bring the project to i 
a practical issue. It was Rimingtons who had the records made. | ¢ 


When we were last able to obtain a supply of these records, 
I put a certain number by—much to my: present delight, as 
there is a very particular pleasure in being able to offer something 
unexpected.- I am sure, moreover, that here and there are 
collections which decidedly owe this superb set to themselves. 


Such songs and such singing are indeed beyond valuation 
in terms of money. Five great Russian composers are represented, 
and each work is a gem of wonderful beauty. As for the 
performance, it seems gratuitous to say that only Madame 
Slobodskaya could be so exquisitely at one, in art and in 
voice, with the emotion and the music of each song. 


The accompaniments by Ivor Newton realise everything 
required by the songs and the singer; and the recording by 
Decca falls nothing short... 


There are four 12-inch records, exclusive to Rimingtons, 
with English translations, price {1 19s. 8d.—postage Is. 6d. 
FRED SMITH 
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TCHAIKOWSKY TCHEREPNIN 


: CESAR CUI 
The Golden Cornfields : | Would Have Kissed You 


The Statue 
TANEIEV 


My Heart is Throbbing 
Dreams Nocturne 
In the Silence of the Night 





So Soon Forgotten 
Was Not | Once Like a RACHMANINOV 
| The Lilacs 


Tender Blade that Sprung 
Had | Only Known How Fair this Spot 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD., 42/43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. GERRARD 117! 
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and Chorus 


singing Sea Shanties from the 
ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY REVUE 


Shenandoah - - - - += - = - DB 2167 
Blow the man Down; Hullabaloo Balay 
_ with Orchestra conducted by Eric Wild 







APRIL RECORDS 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TURNER LAYTON 


Conducted by Muir Mathieson : Together ee ee oe 3100 
Prelude and Waltz (from Noel ) There goes that song Again }ee 
Coward's film ‘Blithe ng me 1186 
R. Addinsell- - - - + - = = PAULA GREEN 


and her Orchestra 


HARRY DAVIDSON Directed by Peter Akister 


-tercaae Till all our prayers are Answer 
Old Time Dance Series : I’m gonna ata Guy cage bre 3099 
No. 8— Waltz Hesitation (mighty | : 
lak’ a Rose) - - - DX 1185 


No. 9— Mi tary Two Step (Uncle CARROLL GIBBONS 


Sammy) - s -j and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
Ac-cent-tchu-ate the Positive - - - EB 3103 
ALBERT SANDLER Let’s take the long way Home - - 
and his Palm Court Orchestra 


j Forever Waltz; | don’t want to love a 310 
Re fa South Waltz. . 1poemes | You (ike do) =~ "= - 


RAWICZ and LANDAUER VICTOR SILVESTER 


A Song to Remember—Selection and his Ballroom Orchestra 
ng to Kem — { — ; | 
Introducing: Polonaise in A Flat; Fantaisie Impromptu Dancing with You- - - - - - he sn 


) in C Sharp Minor; Waltz in A Flat; Scherzo in B More and More - - - - - = - 
° ‘ Fiat Minor; Study in A Flat; Study in E. Chopin, arr. | : 
Cuts Ci} Rawicz and Landauer- - - - + + = = = DB 2166 | promise You; Rosanna- - - -. - FB3!0 


Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex 








BLUE DANUBE 
Concert Transcription. j. Strauss, 
arr. Schultz-Elver 
DX 1184 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham) : Serenade, “ Eine kleine 

~ Nachtmusik,” K525 (Mozart). 
H.M.V., DB6204-5 (12 ins. 19s. 10d.) 

So delicate a Spring-piece as Eine kleine 
was an obvious choice for Beecham’s sun- 
shining return. So are the records, for 
every Mozartean. The date is August, 1787. 
Brief, and surely perfect in poise as well as 
late-romantic power. The slow movement 
and finale were never beaten. The music 
has been danced to: I remember it at the 
Open-Air Theatre, Regent’s Park, in 
Carroll and Schaverein’s season ; (Theilade, 
Helpmann, and choreography by Michael 
Martin-Harvey). The scene was a wedding 
reception in a garden. The flirty bride, 
after the guests have danced and gone, 
awaits her flautist-lover, who serenades her. 
The bridesmaids warn her that her husband 
is returning. He, enchanted by the flute, 
forgives her, and asks the lover to play them 
a minuet. Finale, a general frolic. 

Scoring, strings. Score, Eulenburg, 
Hawkes. ‘The former, which I have, is 
issued as a quintet for the strings, but on 
four staves only (thus it could be played as a 
quartet) ; the form in which we hear the 
work is almost always this present one— 
string orchestra. 

The second theme of the first movement 
begins at seven-tenths of an inch. Notice 
at #, how prettily the first violins take it 
over and carry it aloft, from the seconds. 
We have already had a pretty little bouquet 
of tunes, the first group, that has that quiet 
moment (at } inch) contrasting with the f 
start and the resumption of busyness 
immediately after this . How nattily this 
rises to a climax and draws up to attention 
for No. 2. This theme has two parts, the 
second coming eight bars after the first. 
Note how Beecham varies the tone when its 
half is repeated (the score does not ask for 
this, but it is of course what the artist 
immediately does, by instinct almost). 
At 1.3 inches we have the development, 
which lasts until 1.8 ins.: first, the first 
theme, in the new key (D) ; then, with a 
dash into C, the second part of No. 2, 
developed: a bit ; finally, to lead to the 
recapitulation, this. part in reverse— 
ascending instead of descending. Recapit- 
ulation: and of No. 1 cut slightly short, 
the more handily to lead to the original 
key (G) for No. 2. Suave coda, stroking 
the cat for an instant. 

Second Movement (side 2).—Entitled 
Romanze ; gently smiling ; you could call 
ita Nocturne. First nine-tenths of an inch, 
a complete tiny piece, with a middle section, 
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modulating for an instant. This portion 
has a strong pedal-bass feeling, first in C, 
then G. Follows a slightly brisker part, 
starting in C and going to G in four bars ; 
modulating a bit, and then, with some 
imitations of a graceful figure as link, return- 
ing to the first phrase of all (but in its bars 
5-8 form) which round off the section as a 
whole—which itself might stand as a small 
complete piece. 

The middle section (just under an inch 
from the end of side 2) deepens the feeling, 
using a three-note phrase aloft and alow, 
in the minor. This, in a mild way, might 
remind you of the sensibility of the G minor 
symphony ; it may be tragedy, or just the 
kind of sudden, satisfying emotion, un- 
named, that music can ensure. The 
momentary use of the major key adds a 
pang, I feel. This concentrated emotion, 
achieved so simply, by a short figure’s 
repetition, is one of Mozart’s secrets, if the 
word can be used rightly there. Return of 
the first section’s first sixteen bars only ; 
then a short coda, with three protesting (?) 
chords : a protest against the brevity of life ? 
The viola’s high sustained note near the 
end might have its meaning, too. This is 
music into which we enter but half-way if 
we do not let our imagination play around 
it. : 
Minuet.—Notice how, having begun in 
the f breadth, Beecham plays the second 
four bars slightly differently. There, as in 
many delightful small observances, speaks 
the artist. He moves, unlike some stick- 
waggers, who are static-waterers. (And J 
say, the hell with them.) Trio, in D, in 
which the inner strings waver gently. 
Marked Sotto voce. This Trio is a complete 
tiny A, B, A. After it, repetition of the 
Minuet’s first section, which was shaped A 
(repeated), B (repeated). 

Finale-—Beecham doesn’t hurry it, as 
some do. It isa rondo in G. First theme, 
leading quickly to second (with the /fp 
effect), in D, after the pull-up. Return of 
first, extended. Score directs, then, repetic 
tion of this whole part. Not done here. 
At 1.9 ins., we get No. 1 in E flat, with a 
little development of the descending- 
argeggio idea, in C and G minors. No. 2 
returns, in G, mid-side.~ So does No. 1 
with a fresh touch, to lead to the coda 
(last 2 in.), which consists of another No. 1 
turn, twisting lithely off to some fresh 
matter, making a quite long coda. A first- 
class recording. 


Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli) : Overture, 
‘Rienzi ” (Wagner) ; Scherzo, “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
(Mendelssohn). H.M.V. (C€3425-6 
(12 ins., 13s. 3d.). 

Score, Eulenburg, Hawkes. 
It must be donkey’s years since this early 

Flaming-Youth Wagner was last loosed 


_ upon us. Welcome once more, Richard the 


advanced romantic of 1837! Twice wel- 
come, when endisced so nobly and recorded 
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with real distinction. Bulwer Lytton’s 
novel attracted him while he was conduct- 
ing at Riga, and already dramatizing him- 
self: noble Rienzi amid the foolish and 
wicked. Broad strokes sufficed, when he 
made his own libretto. It was probably too 
big a subject for him, and it loosed his 
dangerous stage-thunders, which he never 
quite gave up. (He was about twenty-five 
then.) He loved the lighting plot, the 
537 costumes, and all the rest of the vast 
stage-manipulations for Rienzi. As to the 
music, he just managed, here and there, to 
lift himself up by his emotional-spiritual 
bootstraps. Most of it is “ twopence 
coloured” melodrama. Wagner was aim- 
ing at a large opera-house (Paris) ; but 
he missed his aim, there. It is a coarse 
work, its coarseness not to be blamed on 
Meyerbeer. Somehow, the thing never 
touched his inner imagination, as the 
Dutchman (next) did. The production of 
Rienzi was at Dresden, 1842. London got 
to it in 1879. 

The plot of Lytton’s book of 1835 was not 
such as really lent itself to the sort of stage 
work that Wagner, at that period of his 
development, was fit for. Lytton,in Rienzi, 
aimed both to represent the age and 
the moving elements of its politics and social 
life, as well as the multitude-swaying cen- 
tral figure of the hero ; thus he had the 
struggles of an older and fresher type of 
life, on the one hand, and the hero’s fight 
on the other. The novelist can work upon 
the roots of character, and show develop- 
ment. The opera-writer is hamstrung, 
always. Lytton got stuck in his style, not 
his insight or colour. Wagner was stuck 
before he began. Beethoven knew the right 
end of the stick to take, in Coriolanus: he 
got more out of the character in one over- 
ture than Wagner could in an opera. But 
Wagner’s overture is grand, gaudy stuff. 
Let us enjoy it for what it is. The plot of 
Rienzi, broadly, concerns the hero’s fight 
against the nobles, in order to release Rome 
and restore its greatness. Adriano, son of 
a patrician, sides with him. He (Adriano) 
loves Rienzi’s sister. ©The nobles are 
defeated, vow fealty, are treacherous. In 
the end Rienzi’s power wanes: friends turn 
against him. Act V opens with the Prayer, 
as the mob is about to destroy the work he 
has tried to do for them. He dies in the 
firing of the Capitol, and the nobles are 
again free to attack the people. Not so very 
different from our times ? Moral, never 
trust the mob. 

The prayer theme is the first motive of 
the overture, after a short trumpet call and 
introduction (about an inch in). Note its 
characteristic early-Wagner “turn” on 
the opening note. This is first-rate stuff, 
in its kind. After the first (strings) pre- 
sentation, and some linking matter, it 
is given out in a grandiose way, with a bit 
fiddle-trill stuff of a Tannhduser-minded 
order (7 was not yet written, of course). 
Side 2 starts with hurry-music of a con- 
ventional order. A chromatic rising effect 
leads to the point, an inch in, where we 
gag the brass declamation of the Romans’ 
war-cry Sancto spirito, cavaliere! (end of 
Act 1). There romps in at 1.3 ins. the 
Prayer. At 1} ins. there is the tum, tumery 
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of a new theme from the end of Act 2, when 
Rienzi is greeted as the bringer of peace 
and freedom. At the end of side 2 he is 
working hard at repetitive “‘ development.” 
The coda comes in the last ? in. (more 
Tannhduser forecasts). It’s great fun, and, 
with all its bombast, it blasted the trail of a 
man who was going places, and would not 
be stopped by hell or high water; nor 
would the early Wagner-worshippers be 
put off by this red-hot blaze, with six hours 
more to come. The Hallé does Richard 
proud. 

It is not quite so easy in the M.N.D. 
piece, for under the aural magnifying glass 
there are tiny inequalities, both in timing 
and tone (quality, and balance). The 
Scherzo is the preface to Act 2, typifying 
the fairies, those ‘‘ quaint spirits ” that are 
so busy about their minuscular labours. 
Score, Eulenburg (with several other 
incidental items). The scoring, a marvel 
of lightness, sounds a trifle heavy here. 
Mendelssohn writes mostly for strings and 
woodwind, but finds the trumpet and.horns 
a dexterous place in the panoply of moon- 
dust-glitter. There is a lot of pleasure in 
following themes and keys. Second idea, 
bar 70 (point 7 ofaninch). Perhaps the bit 
just over 3 in. is an echo of the ass’s bray 
from the overture. The bit he uses to get 
back to the first theme is turned, at the 
finish, into a lovely flute coda. This theme 
develops, with three pretty tiny storms 
(before midway). Then there is new 
development. At 2 ins., mark the drum’s 
delightful use of the rhythm. The flute 
drops cool charm, as we come, near 2} ins., 
to the return of the first theme in this 
sonata-rondo movement. The 
theme is, in the recapituation, reached more 
quickly than at first (nine-tenths of an inch 
from the end). Despite some small weak- 
nesses, a happy record. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Fis- 
toulari) : Symphony No. 8, in B 
minor, “ The Unfinished ” (Schu- 


bert). Decca Ki114-6 (12 ins., 
19s. 103d). Score, Hawkes, or Eulen- 
burg. 


A charming Spring offering, most wel- 
come ; comely work, with well-considered 
shaping and colouring, apt for bringing out 
the best of the ripe fruits of Schubert’s 
emotion, but never over-pushed. It was 
recorded, I am told, in the Kingsway Hall. 

The careful colouring of the orchestra is 
particularly commendable, I feel. The 
recording thus allows us to pour into the 
work all the poetry we possess. 

It seems many years since we had a 
recording, though once they came thick 
and fast. It is pleasant to think that such 
works, lifelong friends for many of us, are 
yet fresh to some ; and for those who do not 
happen to have an analysis at hand, I offer 
a few notes. 

Robert Frost, the New England poet, 
wrote, ‘‘ A poem begins in delight and ends 
in wisdom”; the g@elight, a commentator 
said, comes from the wisdom expressed, as 
well as the expression of the wisdom. We 
have doubtless felt this about the Unfinisftd ; 
life—beauty tinged with sadness, perhaps the 
iragedy behind all life: never so bitterly 
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felt as in the last generation. But Schubert 
seems to have been happy. The music 
says, perhaps, things he uttered in no other 
medium. He never heard this music save 
in the spirit. Two movements only: not 
just a torso, though he did begin the third. 
Few now would regret the work’s shape, as 
it stands. First Movement.—Motto, bass; 
next, a murmuring, memorable, as if fated ; 
then oboe and clarinet sing—typical light 
Schubertian writing ; he loved these wood- 
winds, and he adored singing. Three 
ideas, so far. You might notice that he 
phrases the start of the motto in two bars, 
not three, as if he wanted a tiny whip-lash 
touch—B, C sharp, D. Not an accent, of 
course. ‘The menacing chord at bars 20, 
21 (six-tenths of an inch) strikes one. After 
beginning to repeat his tune, with its 
moody drooping fifth, he develops a 
moment, at ? inch, and leads, with fate-like 
swiftness, to emotiona! high-note chords. 
This section is cut off, as life can be. A 
transition is achieved in a few wind chords, 
to the famous tune on the violoncellos (just 
before 1} ins.). This is made to sing 
rather sombrely by the players—an effective 
touch. The accompaniment’s syncopa- 
tion plays a part in development later. 

But again a break and an outburst, with 
the drooping fifth from bars 13, 14 (the 
oboe-clarinet subject: 1}? ins.) Agitation 
in the syncopations ; then development of 
the violoncello theme for a couple of pages, 
and, in the last half inch of side 1, that 
theme is reaffirmed. A held note is used 
(as in the link before the theme), but with 
pizzicato descending notes to translate us to 
the development proper, at Side 2.—The 
rising phrase looms up, and is developed 
with the highest intensity yet touched. 
Notice, just before one inch, the wind’s 
accompanimental use of the syncopated 
figure that came in with the violoncello 
subject. You can, if you please, refer the 
strings’ detached pair of rising two-note 
figures here to bar 2; or, you need not. 
The dark quality of the passage is well 
given by the orchestra... The voyage is 
stormy, the ship sways to the shocks. At 
1} ins. is a harsh restatement of No. 1, 
followed by the rushing semiquavers, not 
used since the start. Development cries 
fiercely in mid-side ; then, perhaps, some- 
thing of exhaustion, where flute and oboe, 
an inch from the end of the side, seek such 
peace as the recapitulation may bring. That 
section starts with the strings’ murmur, not, 
as in the exposition, with the motto. 

This time a little more space is given to 
the group that makes up the first subject, 
and then the horn draws in No. 2. The 
coda (1} ins. from the end) brings back the 
motto, which has been kept in reserve: all 
the more peaceful is its message. On the 
last page the two-bar phrasing of it is 
strongly evident: inch from end: the two 
notes call and cry, and insist. The énd is 
no triumph ; even the final dim. is ominous. 

Second Movement.—Side 4. The bass 
scalic notes play their part in the first sub- 
ject ; the horns perhaps mollify the mind. 
We have again a feast of gliding modula- 
tions, of singing phrases, of small-orchestra 
scoring (this was remarkable in the first 
movement), and that sweet wood-wind 
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piping. Perhaps a longing sense is in that 
descending arpeggio just before the first 
outburst. The first section makes a minia- 
ture by itself, for the last part of it is a much 
condensed form of the first idea, using the 
same colours (last fifteen bars—at 1} ins.). 


Second subject, introduced by arpeggio 
figure, an inch from end of side. This we 
shall find delicately used in the coda. The 
clarinet has this theme, against syncopation 
which forms a stylistic link with the first 
movement’s strong use of that element. A 
certain syncopation is also felt in the 
melody of the stresses on weaker beats, 
which the strings reinforce, a semiquaver 
later: yet another emotional usage, from 
Schubert’s rich store. 

There is one of his loveliest modulations 
near the start of this theme, 2 inches from 
the beginning of the side: something to 
get by heart and cherish for ever. The 
wood-wind colours are exquisitely used in 
the setting for this flowing, heart-easing 
music. 


Developing (outburst near end of side). 
Schubert takes up the more forceful march, 
which we have already marked. The 
second subject is the one treated, and for 
once he employs a cascade of string 
accompaniment. The simple shape of the 
melody is extended in the violins. At the 
start of the fifth side we have another 
shaping of the same theme, in imitation. 
So we move to the recapitulation (just 
before an inch in), preceded by wind calls. 
The material having been fully represented, 
to his coda at the last half-side, extending 
the down-dropping scale passage, and using 
the figure noted already from bar 60 (octave- 
rising), to which he attaches yet another 
golden sunset key-colour, an inch from the 
finish: an astonishing cut from C sharp 
minor to A flat major : the sort of thing that 
makes musicians gasp with purest delight. 
Twice we have this gleam, with the winding 
semiquavers drawing us home down the 
sun’s path. The very last bars echo the 
pizz. descent, as night comes over the land, 
and the scene closes in. W.R.As 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Louis Kentner (piano): Blue Danube 
(J. Strauss, arr. Schultz-Elver). Col- 
umbia DX1184 (12 ins., 6s. 73d.) 


Somebody must like transcriptions of this 
kind. Undoubtedly they must be fun to 
play, or sing (for do not light sopranos carol 
this patient waltz ?) I may, therefore, be 
expressing a minority opinion when I say 
that the lovely Blue Danube waltz, over- 
dressed and heavily made-up, in this 
‘* concert version,” gives me no pleasure at 
all. It is only on the second side that any 
real feeling of the dance is allowed to appear. 
Almost every phrase is tricked out with 
fussy decoration : and not all the brilliance 
and skill of Kentner’s playing, aided by 
adequate recording, can make me like this 
piece. 

There are transcriptions, notably by 
Liszt and Busoni, which sound almost like 
original works, so skilfully are they done. 
But such transcriptions respect the art of 
music sufficiently not to obtrude the per- 
former at the expense of the work. 

Is there really no original piano music 
left that is worth recording. I seem to 
recall one or two things ! R 


SONGS 


Heddle Nash (tenor), Gerald Moore 
(piano): Diaphenia  (Constable- 
Moeran), The Sweet o’ the Year 
(Shakespeare - Moeran), Serenade, 
Op. 17, No. 2 (Strauss), H.M.V. 
Bg412°(10 ins., 5s. 43d.) 

The question of a perfect balance apert 
I have nothing but praise for this reaily 
lovely record. The two Moeran songs are 
as fresh as daisies, really happy lyrical 
music, which rejoices the heart and satisfies 
the intellect. Diaphenia is a love song in 
the true English tradition : and both songs 
have that rare thing, a genuine on-going 
rhythm that carries us along with it. 
Heddle Nash is in excellent voice and lets 
us hear what he is singing about. Gerald 
Moore is also in fine form and one only 
regrets that he is not more clearly heard. 

The Strauss Serenade comes off beauti- 
fully. I don’t know who is the author of 
the translation used but.it seems admirable. 
Honours are equally divided in this song: 
for anything less than perfect partnership 
would be particularly disastrous in this 
case. 

As it is, the build-up of the climax is an 
artistic achievement of the finest kind and 
a lesson in rhythmic vitality to all who 
attempt the song. A record, then, which 
gives the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. 


Oscar Natzke (bass) with chorus-and 
orchestra: Shenandoah: Blow the 
Man Down: Hullabaloo Balay 
(Traditional). Columbia DB2167 
(10 ins., 5s. 44d.) 

It is good to hear this really magnificent 
bass voice again, and as I believe Mr. 
Natzke is now in the Royal Canadian Navy 
it is appropriate that he should return to us 
with a cargo of sea shanties. I could wish 
that his ship had not remained moored in 
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St. John’s Wood! The rather earnest 
harmonised chorus sounds too sophisticated 
by far for these open-air ditties—a unison 
chorus is much to be preferred. The 
criticism applies especially to Shenandoah. 
I do not mind how heavily Mr. Natzke 
sentimentalises his solo part because the 
sailor is a delightfully sentimental creature 
and if he feels like this he has every right 
so to express himself; and we shall not 
grudge him the exhibition of his lowest 
notes af the close of the song, but the 
chorus do need a thorough airing. 


‘They are vigorous enough in the two 
other shanties and the music moves so fast 
that the odd balance of the voices is not 
so obtrusive. Nor, for that; matter, is the 
orchestra. 


I wish Mr. Natzke had been allowed 
only an accordion for accompaniment and 
a unison chorus. It is to be hoped that a 
voice of such splendid and moving quality 
will be given something very worth while 
to sing. There are many baritones who try 
to be basses, but here it the real article 
and proper use should be made of it. 
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Derek Barsham (Boy soprano), Fela 
Sowande (organ): The Holy City 
and The Star of Bethlehem (Adams- 
Weatherly). Decca Ki1i1g3 (12 ins., 
6s. 74d.) 

A record of this kind poses a problem 
for the reviewer. Put this music into terms 
of literature and I think most people would 
find it as intolerably sentimental as the 
works of Ralph Waldo Trine. It is, however, 
music, and sung by a boy soprano, with all 
that implies of emotional appeal ; and the 
songs may have inescapable emotional 
associations which lie outside the bounds 
of criticism. I shall, therefore, limit myself 
to some remarks about the performance. 
Derek Barsham is not another Master 
Lough. His middle tones are rather 
unsteady and the pure, cool, flute-like 
quality that is the great charm of the treble 
voice is perceptible only in his top notes. 
Nevertheless this is a good voice and the 
diction is reasonably clear. The organist 
accompanies with discretion but mighit 
have left the mixtures alone more. The 
recording is excellent and the balance quite 
good. A.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


Dance 


Geraldo opens this month’s lists with a 
delightfully arranged but rather sad little tune 
which carries the title, A Little on the Lonely Side ; 
and I was more than impressed by the singing 
of Carole Carr, who also performs very ably in 
the coupling, More and More, which, of course, 
is featured in the new Deanna Durbin film, 
“Can’t Help Singing” (Parlophone F2064). 
The most enjoyable feature of this Band’s 
second disc is the TNT quality of the brass in 
Sweet Dreams Sweetheart, from the film “ Holly- 
wood Canteen.”’ Both the swing and punctua- 
tion are terrific, and Len Camber handles the 
vocal with ease. In the -new foxtrot, Come with 
Me, My Honey, the same singer is backed up 
by The Top Hatters, and the fine rhythm and 
tempo carry the whole thing through with a 
swing (Parlophone F2065). 

I very much enjoyed Carroll Gibbons 
recording from the film, “ Let’s Go Steady ” of 
I Don’t Want to Love You Like I Do, and found 
the steady piano lead particularly pleasing, as 
was the singing of Gwen Jones. From the 
new London production, “‘ The Three Waltzes,” 
the same Band presents Forever Waltz, which is 
really lovely, and here the singer is Paul 
Carpenter (Columbia FB3104). The second 
Carroll Gibbons disc features two titles from 
the film, “‘ Here Come the Waves,” Let’s Take 
the Long Way Home and Ac-Cent-Tchu-Ate the 
Positive, and although neither is particularly 
outstanding, they are nicely arranged and very 
well played (Columbia FB3103). 

Swing enthusiasts will appreciate Joe Loss’ 
contribution under the general heading of 
** Mood for Daneing ”’ as the two titles are the 
now famous My Guy’s. Come Back, featured by 
the Swing Sextette of the American Band of 
the A.E.F., and the equally well-known Barrel 
House Boogie, and here more than a small meed 
of praise goes to the really exceptional pianist 
who has one of the best boogie-rhythm styles I 
have ever heard (H.M.V. BD5875). 

Eric Winstone chooses a new number, l’m 
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Going to Build a Fence around Texas, in which the 
vocalist, Alam Kane, has a lot of help from the 
chorus, and this help is not all vocal, as they 
clap their way through part of it in real “ Deep 
in the Heart of Texas”’ style. On the other 
side of this, Julie Dawn sings effectively in 
I’m Going to Love that Guy Like He’s Never been 
Loved Before, although this is not the best 
recording of this particular tune, as will be 
seen when we consider vocal records (H.M.V. 
BD5878). : 

Those who seek something bright, brisk and 
noisy in their dance music will be interested in 
the two Jive-time contributions from Lou 
Preager’s Orchestra, the coupling of Ten 
O'clock Five with Morning Train being a happy 
choice, as although normally I do not particu- 
larly appreciate this style, one must confess 
that it is very difficult to keep one’s feet still 
when this Band really gets under way (Regal 
MR3753). 

Edmundo Ross and His Cuban Orches- 
tra have issued Tico-Tico and Come with Me, My 
Honey, on Decca F8508, but I am afraid that I 
did not appreciate either effort, the latter being 
distinctly inferior to that of Geraldo. Joe 
Daniels offers Bei mir bist du Schoen, which is 
not particularly good, but makes up for it with 
his setting of If I had You on the other side, the 
first and last chorus of which are handled 
almost entirely as a piano solo with drum and 
bass accompaniment, and the playing here is 
very good, although this side is actually marred 
by the rather ragged work in the middle chorus 
(Parlophone F2066). 

Those who feel that dancing ceased to be 
dancing somewhere around 1914 will turn with 
relief to Harry Davidson’s “ Old-time Dance 
Series’? which this month covers a Hesitation 
Waltz, Mighty Like a Rose, and a really geod 
Military Two-step, Uncle Sammy. Both of these 
are played with that degree of precision which 
experts inform me was the hall-mark of the 
really first-class dance orchestra of those more 
spacious days (Columbia DX1185). 
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For the more modern counterparts of these 
same enthusiasts, Victor Silvester offers equal 
precision on modern tunes. His own waltz, 
Dancing With You is coupled with More and More, 
played as a quickstep on Columbia FB3101, 
whilst the slow foxtrot Rosanna is linked with 
I Promise You, featured in “‘ Here Come the 
Waves,”’ on Columbia FB3102. 

jack Payne plays a pair of slow numbers this 
month—The Sun Never Sets on My Dreams is not 
particularly good but has a nice vocal from 
Betty Webb, whilst The Little Things that 
Mean So Much features Jane Lee, and this side 
is the better of the pair from all aspects. H.M.V. 
BD5879. 


Vocal 


Fasily the best version of I’m Going to Love 


that Guy comes from Paula Green. She sings 
distinctly and with considerable feeling, and is 
very well backed up by Peter Akister’s 
Orchestra. This is linked with Till All Our 
Dreams are Answered,.and here again Paula 
scores full marks—altogether an exceptionally 
nice pair (Columbia FB3099). Anne Shelton 
scores heavily for her singing of My Beautiful 
Sarie Marais, a tune which is fast becoming 
popular. Although she sings equally well in 
Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ral, I am afraid the tune itself 
is by now rather dated (Decca F8510). 

As might have been expected, Turner 
Layton has now given us a recording of Together, 
and I doubt if there is anyone else who could 
have sung it so well. He manages to combine 
just the right degree of sincerity and lilting 
rhythm which makes this one of the most 
popular revivals for some considerable time. 
Thoroughly enjoyable also is his setting of 
There Goes that Song Again, which is on the 
reverse, and to all who appreciate Turner’s 
particular brand of artistry this disc can be 
thoroughly recommended (Columbia FB3100). 

A gentleman with a very different style but 
an equal amount of artistic ability is none other 
than Jimmy Durante, who, with the aid of 
Six Hits and a Miss, sings his famous Jnka 
dinka doo, which must almost be considered his 
signature tune. He backs this up with Umbriago 
which, like its mate, is completely silly and 
for just that reason completely amusing (Bruns- 
wick 03557). 

Vera Lynn links Sweethearts Everywhere with 
Do You Ever Dream of To-morrow ? in her latest 
recording on Decca F8509. 


Light Music © 


Bright and clean recording, coupled with the 
excellent playing of Reginald Dixon at the 
organ, combine to make his Selection from 
** Fledermaus”’ something out of the ordinary. 
The tunes picked for inclusion are sufficiently 
well-known to be greeted by most as old friends, 
and they are strung together in a fashion which 
covers practically the entire Opera (Regal 
MR3752). Albert Sandler’s Palm Court 
Orchestra offer two very well-known waltzes, 
Destiny and Roses of the South, but unfortunately 
in both cases the surface noise is on the high 
side and tends to spoil the quieter passages 
(Columbia DB2165). 

Roland Peachey and His_ Royal 
Hawaiians use the electric guitar to good 
effect in 7’Attendrai, but I am afraid that 
Washbash Blues, the coupling, is not a good 
choice for their particular combination of 
instruments, the whole effect being rather 
untidy and gives the impression of having been 
chosen to show off the electric guitar, which it 
fails to do rather dismally (Decca F8506). 
Big Bill Campbell gives us There’s an Old Log 
Cabin in the Hollow and I’m Rockin’ to the Rockies. 
These include a considerable amount of singing 
from Peggy Bailey and Buck Douglas, 
respectively, and those who like this outfit’s style 
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will probably be appreciative, although it is 
only fair to point out that the scratch level is 
much too high (Rex 10220). 


A late arrival carries The London Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s recording of Prelude and 
Waltz, specially written for the film version of 
“ Blithe Spirit’ by Richard Addinsell. Those 
who seek a second Warsaw Concerto will be 
disappointed, as will those who hope, having 
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seen the play, for music that reflects the theme. 
Neither piece can be called either Blithe or 
Spiritual, the latter in the humorous sense, of 
course. Columbia DX1186. 

A promising absentee is Rawicz and 
Landauer’s A Song to Remember, which consists 
of a selection of Chopin’s music. The title is 
somewhat of a mystery, so far as I know, none 
of the pieces listed in the medley have any 
words. Columbia DB2166. 
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MENDING BROKEN 
AND STRAIGHTENING 
WARPED RECORDS 


By WILLIAM W. JOHNSON 


OME days before the outbreak of war, ‘an 

unknown friend in Tallin, Estonia, sent me a 
parcel containing a wonderful contraption with 
full directions for mending broken records. 

Less than a week later I was an official 
evacuee, and one of my marching orders was 
that I was not to take more luggage with me 
than would fill a suitcase, so—needless to say— 
my record renovator did not travel with me. 
However, I did take the precaution to leave the 
new present in safe hands until I could return 
and give it a fair test. Unfortunately, that 
time has not come, for conditions of war con- 
tinue to make me a wanderer. Indeed, I had 
almost forgotten the invention until a corres- 
pondent in this journal -reminded me that 
although I am without the apparatus, at least I 
I have the directions with me. I have now 
examined them carefully. 

It would not be fair to the inventor, I think, 
to give a detailed description, but my readers 
may be interested to have a general idea of the 
underlying principles, which seem to me to be 
quite ingenious. Broadly speaking, the renov- 
tor consists of a number of parts of plyw 
rings, the inner diameters of which are slightly 
less than the diameters of ten-inch and twelve- 
inch records, and the outer diameters ‘slightly 
larger. It occurs to me that rings made of 
bakelite might serve even better than plywood. 
These rings or frames are in pairs, and they are 
held together by numbers of screw bolts and 
nuts placed between the inner and outer cir- 
cumferences of the bands, which are roughly an 
inch broad. 

The pieces of broken record are placed in 
between the two rings, and after careful 
inspection with a magnifying glass to ensure 
that the grooves of the broken pieces exactly 
meet, the record is securely clamped by means 
of the screws. It is here that the ingenious part 
of the invention comes into play : the shanks of 
the screws are half filed away so as just to 
receive the edge of the record all the way 
round so that the clamping process tends to push 
the pieces of broken record well together. There 
is thus no need of any solution such as was 
sought by the Editor when commenting upon 
enquiry by last month’s correspondent. 

Needless to say, the frames remain perma- 
nently on the broken record, but (so far as I can 


see) they will not interfere in any way with ° 


playing, although they have the effect of lifting 
the record slightly off the turntable, which does 
not seem to be a disadvantage. There is cer- 
tainly an advantage in not gluing the pieces of 
record together, as they may be readjusted if 
the preliminary playing test is not satisfactory. 
On the other hand, the inventor suggests that 
gluing is preferred, the clamps may be used to 
hold the record firmly in place until the glue is 
dry, when the clamps may be removed alto- 
gether. 

The inventor claims that this method of 


repair is one hundred per cent successful in the 
case of cracked records, and rarely a failure in the 
case of broken records—unless, of course, the 
grooves are chipped where the break occurs. 
A further suggestion that a long and well- 
inclined needle should be used during playing is 
well worth considering. 

Here, then, is an idea which some of my 
readers may care to follow up: certainly there 
is plenty of scope for experiment. 


Warped Records ? 


First of all get two pieces of plate glass about 
13 inches square thoroughly -clean and dry 
them, and finally polish with french chalk. Then 
hold the warped disc by its edge between the 
fingers of each hand with the surface of the 
record at right angles to the palms. 

With the surface of the record facing the fire, 
and about 18 inches away from it, slowly 
rotate the record untiPthe face becomes nicely 
warm. Reverse it and treat the other side in a 


like manner, being very careful not to get it too 


warm. Place the record between the two 
pieces of plate glass, adding a few books or a 
record album on top, and allow to cool. If the 
record is not absolutely straight when removed 
repeat the process, this time warming the glass 
plates also. Thus, you will get a slower rate of 
cooling. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Conducting Without Fears (Part 2) by 
Joseph Lewis. (Ascherberg, Hopwood 
and Crew, Ltd., 5s.). 

The first part of Joseph Lewis’ treatise on 
conducting was reviewed in the GRAMOPHONE 
of November, 1942, page 83. _In this, the 
second part, he deals more specifically with the 
elements of choral and orchestral conducting 
and again showers on us the fruits of wisdom 
and experience. I was glad to read his words 
on warning young conductors against the 
*“* magisterial manner.”’ It will be a great day 
for music when conductors are hidden from us, 
and so need no longer aspire to be prima-donnas, 
and have to be judged purely on what is heard. 
But they must be seen by the players and be 
thoroughly known by them. The conductor 
who combines discipline with charity will get 
far better results out of his forces than the 
petty tyrant. | 

was glad also to read Mr. Lewis’s timely 
reference to the neglect of Bantock. Why do we 
never hear his remarkable work for unaccom- 
panied chorus “‘ Vanity of Vanities ”’ ? 

There are some particularly valuable remarks 
on rehearsing without waste of time and so as 
to get the best results—especially when an 
unfamiliar work is to be performed. Mr. Lewis 
is explicit on the meaning of that much-abused 
word “interpretation”; so often confused 
with exploitation. 

The close study of the two parts of his treatise 
should be of enormous benefit to the aspiring 
conductor and it would do established conduc- 
tors no harm to read it through and afterwards 
examine their consciences ! A.R. 
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VIC LEWIS and 
Jack Parnell’s Jazz Men 
Get Happy ; Someday Sweetheart - R2965 


COUNT BASIE and his Orchestra 
with PAUL ROBESON 
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BRUNSWICK 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra (Am.) 

*#*#* Basie’s Basement (G. Sargent) (Am. Decca 
71502) (November 8, 1943) 

**** Who Dat Up Dere ? (W. Kent, B. ee 
(V by Woody Herman) (Am. Decca 
71503) (November 8, 1943) 
(Brunswick 03555—5s. 44d.) 


Who Dat Up Dere? is no more than just 
another light swing novelty which, far from 
giving any satisfactory answer to the question 
asked in its title, merely adds a few more 
queries, such as ““ Who Dat Down Dere ?” 

But this is a case where the song doesn’t 
matter very much because what the band does 
with it is the main feature. 

Following an introduction in which the brass 
(borrowing as unashamedly from Chopin’s 
Funeral March as did the introduction of Elling- 
ton’s famous Black and Tan Fantasy) growl with 
a tone which is none the less exciting because it 
has been so well recorded, we are given a 
muted trumpet solo that swings as easily as 
does the rhythm behind it. 

Later the same trumpet, playing in the same 
way, pops up again, and there is some grand 
*‘ dirty ’’ tenor behind the unison chanting by 
the ensemble,. all again accompanied by a 
rhythm that is none the less convincing 
because it is so completely relaxed. 

But perhaps the best parts of the side are 
Woody Herman’s vocal contributions. ‘To add 
to an accent that would enable anyone to be 
forgiven for thinking him a coloured man, 
Woody has a style that not only puts the song 
over, but is also good in all other respects. 

Basie’s Basement is, as regards both com- 
position and performance, a musical carbon of 
the Count Basie mode. A typical modern 
swing opus drawn from the Basie pattern, it 
introduces quite early on, and repeats later, a 
passage by the ensemble with some Basiesque 
piano comments, prominent behind which is a 
bass who for tone (and for that matter every- 
thing else) is the equal of Basie’s Walter Page. 

ther high spots are the single-string 
electric guitar solo, a tenor solo as neat and 
tasteful as anything I have heard lately, and 
Herman’s clarinet. 

But the forte of the whole side is the at once 
incisive and relaxed way in which at a pulsa- 
ting, easy tempo the band puts the piece over. 


Harlem Hamfats (Am. N.) 

*** Barefoot Boy, The (Morand) (V by Hamfat 
Morand) (Am. Decca 63663) 

*** Mellow Little Devil (Morand) (V by Ham- 
fat Morand) (Am. Decca 63662) 
(Brunswick 03556—5s. 44d.) 

Herbert ‘‘ Kid *’ Morand (¢?t, ty. with (probably) 
Odell Rand (cl) ; Horace Malcolm (~); Joe McCoy 
(6); ; Charles McCoy (g, or easily mandolin) ; John 

indsay (b); Freddie Flynn (ds). April 20, 1938. 

“Tae Mellow Little Devil is incorrectly printed on the 
label as Hello, Little Devil. This error has been brought 
to the attention of the company who regret that a 
number of pressings have been issued with the incorrect 
label and promise that corrected labels will be provided 
for all future pressings. 

This typical old-time jazz group made quite 
a little stir among American jazz enthusiasts, 
and if it is not equally well-known over here it is 
mainly because the only records hitherto avail- 
able by it were its accompaniments to Rosetta 
Howard in her If You're a Viper and Rosetta 
Blues (Brunswick 03467). 

Inspirational force and leading luminary of 
the combination is Herbert “‘ Kid’’ Morand. 

He hails from New Orleans where he was 
born in 1907. 

In 1929 he was brought to Chicago by the 
also New Orleans-born jazz clarinettist, Johnny 
Dodds. 

In 1936 he formed the Harlem Hamfat, who 
appear to have taken their name from Joe 
“ Hamfat ”’ McCoy, who, although he only 
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Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


plays guitar on these records, achieved con- 


99 


siderable renown as a singer of “ race’’ music. 


It is said that few, if any, of the men read 
music and that such parts of their performances 
as were not entirely impromptu were played 
from some form of cue-sheets. 

That they may not have been able to read 
music no more matters than it is unsurprising. 
Many of the greatest early jazz men could not 
read a note, but that did not prevent them from 
producing some of the finest jazz ever heard. 

What is surprising is that the ‘‘ Hamfats”’ 
even bothered about cue-sheets. The music 
they play is essentially old-time New Orleans 
jazz—the sort of thing which seldom if ever 
required or arose from any pre-decided, let 
alone pre-noted, procedure—and on the whole 
they make a good and righteous job of it. 

The weak link is Odell Rand’s clarinet. It 
certainly has what many will excuse, and even 
enthuse over, as the traditionally “ dirty” 
tone. But it is unmusical, and the style must 
have sounded démodé even in those days. 

However, this is more than sufficiently off- 
set by the more desirable aspects of the sides. 

Morand’s singing varies. Im Barefoot Boy 
he is none the less authentic or attractive 
because he follows somewhat closely the pattern 
originated by Louis Armstrong and since 
adopted by so many coloured vocalists. But 
in Mellow Little Devil his articulation suddenly 
brought to my mind, incongruous as_ the 
comparision may seem, Edmondo Ros. 

But no such disconcerting variances occur in 
his trumpet. His playing, not unlike Tommy 
Ladnier’s at its best, has all that the best New 
Orleans horn men achieved—the true jazz 
idiom portrayed through a warm, clear tone 
and a broad, relaxed way of phrasing that is as 
imaginative as the execution is virile. 

And to add to this the rhythm section, at the 
well-chosen, not too fast tempi, gives, with 
Lindsay’s solid two-in-a-bar bass, a beat that is 
as steady as it is driving. 

Nevertheless, these records are not the best 
the “ Hamfats’’ have made. That distinction 
belongs to those which feature Rosetta Howard 
and are of tunes which are more closely related 
to the traditional airs of the coloured folk and 
savour less of the white-American popular 
songs of the period. I hope we may be given 
some of these before long. 


Pete Johnson (Am. N.)—Piano Solos 
*** Basement Boogie (Johnson) (Am. Decca 


9157) 

*** Death Ray Boogie (Johnson, Dexter) (Am 
Decca 69158) 
(Brunswick 03292—5s. 44d.) 


With » and ds accompaniment. May 8, 1941. 


If Pete Johnson is not quite the equal of 
Jimmy Yancey or Albert Ammons, at least he 
can claim to be one of the outstanding boogie 
woogie pianists—when he is at his best ! 

I add those last half dozen words because I 
don’t think he is at his best here. 

In the first place I don’t think any really 
good boogie woogie pianist can be at his best 
when he has a rhythm accompaniment. For 


one thing it tends to obscure the left hand work 


which plays such an important part in boogie 
woogie and is certainly one of the features of 
Pete Johnson’s playing. 

Secondly, I’m by no means sure that Mr. 
Johnson isn’t putting on something of an act 
in Death Ray Boogie. Death Ray is Harlemese 
for Killer Diller and Killer Diller is merely 
another way of saying a tear-up. That Death 
Ray Boogie is a tear-up is all too obvious from the 
fast tempo which is no more suited to genuine 
boogie woogie than it is characteristic of it. 

In this respect Basement Boogie—which pro- 
bably gets its title from the rent parties, often 
held in basements, of which I have written 
more fully in previous reviews and at which 
boogie woogie was the chief music played by 
the coloured pianists who would come along to 
help provide the necessary entertainment—is 
better. But for all the ingenuity of Johnson’s 
right hand, with its incisive touch and perfect 
phrasing, I feel the piece lacks the drive it 
would have had had it been played by, say, 
Albert Ammons. 


DECCA 


George Chisholm and his Orchestra 
*** All is Not Gold That jitters (Chisholm) 
(Eng. Decca DR8454) 
George Chisholm and his Jive Eight 
*** Tittle Earle (Chisholm) (Eng. Decca 
DR8455) | 
(Decca F8507—<4s. 2d.) 
8454—Chisholm (tmb) with Harry Hayes, Duggie 
Robinson (alios) ; Andy McDevitt, Jimmy Skidmore 
(tens); Jimmy Durrant (soprano, bar); Tommy 
McQuater, Kenny Baker, Stan Roderick, Alfie 
Noakes (pts); Eric Breeze, Bruce Campbell "(tmbs) ; . 
Billy Munn (/); Ivor Mairants (zg); Jack Collier 
(6); Jock Cummings (ds). May 23, 1944 
8455—Chisholm (tmb) with Hayes (alto) ; : ‘Skidmore 
(ten); McDevitt (cl); McQuater (tpt); Munn ()p); 
93, 1044. (g); Collier (5); Cummings (ds). May 


It’s the Jive Eight side that scores mignon 
honours of these two. 

Possibly because Jock Cummings ements a 
little forced in his seeming endeavour to make 
up for the drive which Jack Collier, for all his 
fine legitimate technique, appears to lack, 
the rhythm section is not the greatest ever. 

But otherwise, in following out the more or 
less conventional small band swing formula of 
solos accompanied by organ harmony or 
simple figures, interspersed with ensemble 
passages, the combination dées a first-rate job. 


Harry Hayes plays in the refined rather 
detached style which was typical of him at the 
time these records were made, Tommy 
McQuater is at his less excited best, McDevitt 
and Skidmore do well, and the immaculate 
Chisholm once again proves that his reputation 
for being our finest jazz soloist, irrespective of 
instrument, is thoroughly deserved 

But it is one thing to be a brilliant soloist and 
quite another to be an equally successful 
writer of swing tunes for big bands and I am 
afraid the best thing about Chisholm’s All is 
Not Gold That 7itters is its not unwitty title. 

The piece is little if any more than a not very 
outstanding effort to follow those American 
composers who, unable to conceive anything 
more original than some more or less hackneyed 
riff, attempt to conceal their lack of melodic 
inspiration behind vividity of tone colour and a 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RAIES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “‘ Office’ address as stated 
below. All savertionments ‘should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex, 





WANTED 


A*-. RECORDS of Mahler’s 2nd Symphony, 
M.V., Ormandy and Minneapolis Orches- 

tra; deiet. on, fibred. Second-hand Pick-up Arm. 
—Ellen, ‘Pias Coch,” Lianychan, Ruthin, N. 
Wales. 
= APOSTLES ” (Elgar). Col. 9343. 

wanted. —Box No. 97. 

Barty WANTED.—Columbia FB.2443 (Ray 
Noble). Set of shelves capabie of storing 
1,000 Records.—Hill, 59, Langstone Road, Ports- 
mouth. 
BEETHOVEN Sonata Society, Vol. 1, auto- 
coupied; good condition, in original —. 
urg 











Urgently 











—_H. Norman, Watts Close, Tadworth. 
Heath 338. 
BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 4; Scherzi from 
No. 3 and Jugend Symphonies. Beethoven: 
Quartets Op. 18 No. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6; Op. 74 (Harp). 
Dvorak: String Quartet Op. 108 (Prague). 
Smetana “From my Life” (Prague); ‘ The 
Bartered Bride,’’ pe ng in Czech. Reger: 
Chamber Music. Mahier: ‘‘ Kindertotenlieder. 
Schonberg: ‘‘ Verklarte Nacht” (Ormandy); 
Gurre Lieder. Fauré: Piano Quartet in 
minor. Fibred, and automatic where possible. 
Wanted by Rolph Tschelnitz, Oakwood, Hunger- 
ford Road, Edgerton, Huddersfield. 
HAUSSON Quartet (Tri—Ergon},; Hindemith 
Trio, Moussorgsky-Ravel, Pictures ’ 
(Koussevitsky) ; Chopin Concerto guacaiame) : 
Stravinsky Duo; Recordings by Bernac, Bathori, 
Doyen, Vines, Croiza, Lhevinne, Zanelli.—Box 
No. 2010. _ 
AWSON. — H.M.V. C.2580, ‘* The Little 
* Admiral.’’—Guy, 6, Amity Place, Plymouth. 
1*; 7 \B.3125-7 (Haydn No. 102), Parlophone R.20347, 
Also Organ Records, Guilmant, Mendelssohn, 
Franck, etc. Fibred.—Hurst, 23, Ashleigh Gar- 
dens, Cleadon, Sunderland. 
ARLY Recordings of Quintet of F Hot Club of 
France. Also early 5 Crosby Records. 
Good condition.—Box No. 17384. 
RLECTRIC Turntable and Marconi “25 ”’ Pick- 
up, or complete Player. Will sell or exchange 
Rothermel Piezo de Luxe.—K. Powell, Romsey 
Road, Eastleigh. Hants. 
“ELECTRIC Turntable for A.C, Mains and Pick- 
up.—Wilkinson, Beechwood, High Burton, 
Nr. Hudders :eid. 
FLecrRic Turntable for A.C, Mains, 230 Vv. 
Any Tommy Dorsey Recordings.—43, Brook 
Road, Bath. 
IBRED Mahler 2nd Symphony, Scho6nberg 
‘“Verklarte Nacht.’’—39, Hawthorne Road, 
Kings Norton. 
(00D Samaritan wanted to supply H.M.V. 
).1930, second record of Francesca da Rimini 
(Coates); fibred.—_Caldwell, 8H, Steamer Street, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 
H'G# price given for pre-1925 Record Cata- 
logues, any make.—BM/HWKT, W C.1. 
.M.V. DB.1275, Sicilian Vespers; Parlophone 
E.11266, Ernani Involami.—Write Box D.D.D. 
c/o 95, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
H™Y- Hypersensitive Pick-up in perfect con- 
dition. State price—Moberley, 4, Gran- 
ville Road, _Road, Littlehampton. 
MEISTERSINGER. H.M.V. Ej.277-286, recorded 
at a performance 1928 (whole set or single 
records); Walkuere H.M.V.. Leisner and Schorr, 
Act II (2 poceres). —Offers to V.V. R., 37, Museum 
Street. 
\ozaRT. anaes 25, 33, Concerto K.456, 
Min. Scores K.216. 450. 459. 467, 595. os, 537, 
622 —Scott. Longuev' lle. Bradford-on-Avo 
ANON” (Massenet), complete a 
Recording wanted in good condition.— 
Thornlev. 27. Guilford Road Leicester. 
RIVATE Collections bought for cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 
PERTILE—Odeons R.20055, R.20027, and Mat- 
tinata, Leoncavallo.—Smith, 17, Unity Street, 
Ipswich. 
Ren in good condition by we | Black 
M.V.), or D.1411 ‘* Take Pair of 
Sparkling Eyes, * John Coates (HLM.V.). Also 
-Col. B.1205, ‘‘Tom Bowling,’’ Ben Davies.— 







































































Box No. 2468. 

pe ~~ peg good condition, new or 
s°cond-h T.X.307 Szegetti, LX 604, 

LX.8008-11, LX. '8058- 6 Glazonnov, LX.8163-5 

Elgar, LX 8442-4 Holbrooke. L.2047 Bach, DX.905, 

LB.36-7 Handel—Szgetti, Alb 28. Alb. 55 Schu- 


bert, Alb. 232 Dvorak. Alb. 240.—Mark Taylor, 
104, Stoughton Street. Leicester. 
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RACHMANINOFF Suite 2, Piano, Vronsky and 
Babin; Mahler Song, Rheinlegendchen.— 
Robinson, 24, Borrowdale Road, Liverpool. 


GIBELIUS Society, Volume III; Busoni, ‘“ My 
Father ”’ (LX.:.+0 ._ = Tagebuch ” (LX.617);: 
Schubert ‘‘ Gehein':s’’ (DA.1521); Ravel ‘* Gas- 
pard’’ (LX.772); * Miroirs’’ (LB. 53) .—Lawrence, 
48, Tennyson Avenue, Scarborough. 
QGCHOOL Music Appreciation Circle urgently 
wants D’Indy “ Istar”’ Variatio ons, Debussy 
‘Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” Schonberg 
‘‘ Gurrelieder,’’ Rachmaninoff ‘‘Second Sym- 
phony.”’ State price and condition.—Bradiey, 
Chinthurst School, Tadworth, Surrey. 
YMPHONIES and Concertos wanted; also 
Orchestral, Vocal Records.—Box No. 5790. 
OM JONES” Vocal Scores, good condition, 
fair price given.—Harper, 27, Clifton Road, 
Sutton Coldfield. Warwickshire. 
"[SCHAIKOWSKY TRIO (H.M.V, or Col.), Peter 
Schmoll Overture (C.2344), Morgen (Bjorling), 
DA.1704, Tod und Verklarung (DB 2324-6), Schu- 
mann “ Rhenish ” Symphony.—Box No. 6353. 
RGENTLY, — H.M.V. DB.1575. For Sale, 
Brahms Piano Quintet.—Woolf, 88, Phil- 
beach Gardens, London, S.W.5. 
a ENILY.—Anthologie Sonore Records, in- 
c.uding ‘‘ Toccata for the Elevation,” Fresco- 
baldi. Also es Tertii Toni (Finn Videro, 
organ), G.D.A. 5207.—Miss Jarvis, 67, Upper 
Crown Street. Reading, Berks. 
RGENTLY WANTED.—H.M.V. B.3699 (Sink, 
Red Sun); B.8675 (She’s My Lovely); C.3032 
(These Foolish Things); ©.2992 (Gershwin Med- 
ley) B.3042 (When wull Care); DA.1493 (Jewels 
he Madonna); B.2822 and B.2686 (John Goss 
songs); Columbia DX.576 (Hymn of Praise); 
L.1974 (L’Apprenti Sorcier); (Every little 
moment: B Howes); Decca K.649 (Cat 
Fiddle); Parlo R.20109 (Pireworks: stravinsky); 
E.11216 at ‘and 11217 (Russalka: Dovrak) —Box 1120 
[)RGENTLY required, copies of “‘“Gramophone,”’ 
Sep., Nov., Dec., 1944; Feb., 1945. State 
prices.—Box No. 2010. 
URGENTLY required, ‘‘ Gramophone ”’ Indices, 
Vols. 4, 6, 9, 1 17.—Write stating price, Box 
No. 3333. 
ANTED.—Brahms Violin Concerto, Kulen- 
kampff (Telefunken) and Vol. 4 Sibelius 
Society, fibred. For Sale-—-Wagner Bavreuth 
Festival, 1936, Recertines and Lener Deletions, 
Beethoven Harp a and Haydn Emperor; fibred.— 
Thatch Cottage. Starcross. Devon 
ANTED.—The following Records in good 
condition: Decca F.6168, Peggy Dell; 
H.M.V. B.2068, . ene: Col. 5041, Aimee 
McPherson; HM C.2044, Arthur Wontner & 
Co.; H.M.V. B3134. Fields & Pitt; 
DB. 685, Selma Kurz; H.M.V. D.381, Lloyd 
George: Parlo R.2001, Binnie Barnes; Parlo 
E.11236, Robert Burnett; Col. 9223. 4438, 4439, 
Lily Elsie: Zono 6217, Allinson; H.M.V. DA. 505, 
Destinn; Col. D.1457, Old London Cryes: Col- 
umbia Catalogues for rk, 1936, 1937; H.M.V. 
DB.583, Smirnoff; H.M.V. C3161, Beggars’ 
Opera; C.2046, Brigade Exchange. State prices. 
—Box No. 6300. 
ANTED.—Following H.M.V. Tattoo Record- 
ings in wr condition (no scratches) :— 
C.1374, yr C.2572. C.2910, C.2912, ©C.3018, 
C.3019, B.4447.—V. Roberts, 19, Windermere 
Road. Patchwav. Bristol. 
ANTED.—Fibre played Columbia FB.1340, 
‘“‘Thank You, Mr. Bach,” arranged by Van 
Phillips —R. V., 59, Thornton Avenue, S.W.2. 
Tulse Pill 4485. 
ANTED.—Numbers of ‘‘ Gramophone,” be- 
tween August, 1936. and May, 1942. Any 
reasonable price.—Box No. 6281. ea. 
X7ANTED.—Village Concert, by Sydney How- 
ard. Write, stating cost.—Harris, 125, 
Ynyshir Road, Ynyshir, Rhondda, Glam. 
ANTED.—Records of Fernand Ansseau. 
Electric or Acoustic. Good prices given.— 
Arthur Price, Polperro, Looe, Cornwall. 
ANTED.—Pre-1937 Gramophone Record Cata- 
logues; good prices paid.—Munday, 119, 
Lawrence Avenue. New Malden. _Surrev. 
ANTED.—Heldenleben, D.1711-5, or auto- 
matic: Ernani. DB.1138;: good condition.— 
Maior Rice. Oddineton House. Glos. 
WANTED ETAT SL —Plancon’s ‘“‘ Air du 
Tambour Maio De  Lucia’s 1. Ecco 
Ridente,”’ McCormack’s ‘Per viver  vicino,’ 
Bonci’s ‘“‘Di pescatore ignobie,”’ any items bv 
Fransesco Marconi. Minghetti. Salavar, Vignaas. 
Dani, Anselmi, Maurel, any Fonotipias, G, & T.s, 
etc. Will buy or offer in exchange.—H. Herman, 
2. Windsor Road Prestwich. Lancashire. 
WANTED. Singers’ Biographies, especially 
Caruso’s, Catalogues, Literature. ‘‘ Gramo- 
phones.”—Froud, _ E.R.A, Mess 58, H.M.S. 
Berw'ck, G.P.O. London 
ANTED.—Copy of “ Gramophone ’” with first 
review of “ Eroica,”’’ cond by Toscanini.— 
State price to Langford, 67, Breck Hill Road, 
Woodthorpe, Nottingham. 
ANTED.—Recordings by Tenors, Ben Davies 
and Edward Davies. also Tudor Davies. 
Deletions —Peregrine. Rectory, Barrv. Glam. 
WANTED ANTED.—3s. 6d. offered for any Record of 
Ray Noble and his. Orchestra in —= 
condition.—Please send particulars to 
Crumbie, 231, Newtown, Ashford, Kent. 
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ANTED.—Fibred, your price given. H.M.V 
C.3117, B.8964 (Mozart Serenade). DB.1392 


(Boccherini, ’Cello Sonata), Col. L.2108 (Schu- 
oore Octet), LX.261 (Wolf Italian th oy pees 
J. . Smith, 49, University Road, Southampton. 
20) /- Ot'FERED for DB.3754 Sonata in B Flat 
Major (Schubert); perfect condition 
only.—Lester, 132, Lutterworth Road Nuneaton. 
17/6! /6 EACH RECORD, , fibred only. Balakirey, 
a ** Thamar,”’ Berlioz ** Benvenuto Cel- 
on, hed “In the S . pert Duo | ”” “Quar- 
‘Dream ren.’’ Schuber 

1465-7) .—Write Box No. 6224 oom te & Wee. 














FOR SALE 


CUUSTIC Rarities: Bonci, Boninsegna Cali- 
A garis, De Lucia Delmas. Donalda, Eames. 





Farrar, Feinhals, Nivette, Pin 

Renaud, Schumann- Heink, ‘ean ome 
Storchio, Van Rooy, Vignas, Zenatello and 
others. Some electrics, including complete 
works. Autographed photographs,- letters 
Stage personalities—MacHarg, 4, Westfield 


Drive, Gosforth, Northumberland. 


ii, conducted by R. Strauss (fibred only): 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,”’ 5 Polydors 
Album, offers over £2: “ Rosenkavalier ”” Suite 4. 
* ~ V.. Blacks Album, £1 5s.; ‘‘ Gramophone,” 
complete, 
Street. Bingley. Yorks. . a Amy 
LL FIBRED.—Franck Symphony (Conserva. 
A toire), 24s.; ‘‘ Wand Youth ”’ fom ong 
Mozart Quartet. 458 (Lener), 16s.; Piano Con. 
eeeees : emperor, (eckneus), 22s.; Saint Saens, 
. Ss Po 
a ln, ig (Falla), 30s. “21, Ridings. 
Attu Deletions: Muzio, Branzell, Gerhard 
Hiisch, Inghiileri, Martinelli, D ae 
pin, etc.; S.a.€.—Box No. 6339. estinn, — 
AMPLIFIERS. —4 v, A.C./D.C. Portable, £6; 5 
A.C. P.X.4s Chassis, £10. Both 2 
27, Oakdale Road. Nottingham. working.— 
EETHOVEN 7th, Toscanini, 
ngP layed twice, . fibred, 


























N.Y.P.O., new, 
45s.—’ Phone Arnold 

















=aTROVER Seventh Symphony, 30s.; Tschai 
schai- 
B kovsky Fourth Symphony, 30s.; Tschaikovsky 
First Piano Concerto, 30s.; Rachmaninoff 
Second Piano Concerto, 30s.; Mendlessohn G 
minor Piano Concerto, 12s.; Franck Variations 
Symphonique, 12s.; Gounod’ Faust Ballet, 12s.; 
wid = No, 7 fibre 18s.; Bach 6th Bran- 
; re s — 
22, Lanchester Road. Fed some 2 en 
EETHOVEN 5th Symphony, auto. 30s., 
Be eae Tose t.. - t _—— i in good oo 
n ona 
Brentwood, Essex. san —. oe. Oem 
BRR4EMS SEXTET, Opus 36, fibred onl 
y, Sale 
or exchange. Ww: 
roel many oom anted, Beethoven, late Quar- 


(CHALIAPIN, Garasa, Karl Erb, Ruffo, Journet, 




















etc. Many deletions. List on ap lication. 
—Gold, 708, Stratf 
a a ord Court, Oxfor q Street, 











YOLLEC LION of 300 fibred Classical Orchestral 
C and Pianoforte Records; complete works, 





automatic; Deletions and Societies. 
or lot. Bargain Birmingham.—Box Separately 
ELETION, Bloch Quartet, fibred. offers. 


Wanted—Mozar ] 
5.—Box No. 6324 t Deletions, Haydn Soc., Vol. 
DISON ‘* Amberola ” Phonograph, Model 30 
(needs slight adjustment), about 350 Boxed 
Blue Amberol Cylinders (details on application). 
order, minus “trumpet. 20" the lor sewille 

e ai 

Park Mount, hein a = 


K™s. RADIOGRAM, perfect order, new con- 
“~ dition, £95. —Petty, Bentham, Lancaster. 

















Tj XCHANGE, London Area, Symphonies, 
Cha mber, Concertos, Early Vocals, __ etc. 
Fibred. Particulars sent.—Box No. 283. 





OR SALE.—Number ci Gram»phone Records 
(including several albucus), wy yt 
= ag ie 5 a wingne condition: fibred. Can be 
n ppointment.—’Phone between 10.30—5, 
Clerkenwell 4729. 
FFIBRED Orchestrals: Orpheus, Nightride, Left 
Hand (Ravel), Gotterdammerung, Valkyrie 
(Stokéwski). Falstaff. Quixote; Paul Whiteman’s 
Hiech Water. Mississippi. etc — Bowes Park 4577. 


(j00D Collection fine Records, including H.M.V. 
Mahler Society Album. Paderewski Concerto, 
Bax Symphony, Beethoven 5th (Toscanini). 
Brahms Pouble, etc. Stamp for particulars.— 
Brown. ‘‘ Wendover.” Hatton, Warwick. 

.M.V. GRAMOPHONE 157 with 5a Sound 

Box. ~~. Exponential Tone Chamber, 

new condition, £17. View by appointment.— 
Wakeling, 93," Forest View Road, Loughton, 
sex. 

AND-MADE Soundboxes, pre-war, perfect, 
, few at £3 each. Orders C.O.D. strict rota- 
tion.—Box No _ 6321. 


AYDN Quartet Society, Volumes One and 

Two: Wolf Society Two and Three without 
albums; fiibred. Cash and exchange offers in- 
vited. Wanted.—Purcell. Couperin Societies, 
Bach’s Goldberg Variations; Bach’s Unaccom- 
panied Violin Sonatas Nos. n A minor, 3 in C 
major; Schumann’s Fantasia, Op. 17.—Box 6313 
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“Jie PERFECT TEAM fo: PERFECT TONE 


IM Long-playing non-metallic Needles and that 
wizard for speed and efficiency, the IM Pointmaster, 
are all that is needed to give you music, all the 
music, and nothing but the music. Because IM’s 
are softer than the material from which your records 
aré made, they exert no cutting action and the 
grooves of your records retain their ‘ factory fresh- 
ness ’ and consequently the pristine beauty of the 
music contained in them even after many hundreds 
of playings with IM’s. Which is, of course, the 
principal reason why IM’s mean PERFECT TONE 
with NO SURFACE HISS or PICK-UP CHATTER. 
IM’s only need repointing with the IM Pointmaster 
after every 8-10 playings and are therefore ideal for 
Autograms. Economical ? Well, one ‘ Top-hat’ 
of ten plays upwards of 1,000 recordings! That 
good record shop you often pass sells IM Needles 
and Pointmasters. 


Cae RECOMMENDED BY 
LEADING RADIOGRAM MAKERS 





POINTMASTER 


PRICE 4/6 + 3/- Purchase Tax PRICE 2/- for 10 + 1/4 Purchase Tax 


A PRODUCT OF ALFRED 1MHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 





Vull 


i you collect. Old Music Hall Artists Records, 
call Maddisons, Limited, 12, Chapel Street, 
Edgware Road, N.W.1. . 


ARGE Private Collection: Bruckner 4th, 
Mahler 2nd, etc.; Society deletions: Cabinet 
Gramophone.—Mann, 28, Victoria Street, Luton. 


LARGE Collection of Jazz and Swing Records, 
Many deletions and foreign pressings.—Send 
particulars of wants, with stamped addressed 
envelope, Box No. 5787. 


ARGE Collection of Orchestral Chamber 

Music, Operatic and Song Records for sale. 
Many deletions, all fibred only, new condition. 
Send details of your ‘‘ wants,’’ with stamp for 
return. Be welcomed, but make an 
appointm first (Oxford 2561) .—Oldaker, 
Cathedral "Choir House, Brewer Street, Oxford. 


RGAN RECORDS, collection of 115 records, 
about half now deleted.—-Grout, 4, Hartley 
Avenue, Monkseaton, Northumberland. 


ICK-UP Marconi No, 25. Best offer over 30s. 
Wanted, _ Gramophone Indices, Vols. 14, 17.- 
Box No. 636 


Se ey exchange for Operatic Vocals 

** Enrico Caruso ’’—Key - Metropolitan 
Opera,” Violidin ‘‘ Golden Age,’’ Klein ‘* Opera 
at Home,” etc. Catalogues 1916 to date. Few 
Operatic deletions. Wanted, Edison Phono- 
graph with diamond reproducer, and blue 
amberol ae | (Operatic), Bonci (Fonoti- 
pias), De Luci Renaud, Battistini, Stabile 
L.2185, bothers DB. 1461, ete.—S icer, 45, Mor- 
ley Road, East Twickenham, Middlesex. 


POEME EXTASE, Thamar, Alborado, Gracioso, 
fibred; offers or operatic exchanges. Also 
100 Operatic and Miscellaneous Orchestral.— 
Leake, 4, Woodside Avenue, Walton-on-Thames. 
ECORD CABINET, polished oak, £12 10s.— 
Gipsy Hill 3024 after 6 p.m., or write, 
Mawbey, 5, Park Court, S.E.21. 
1D ECORDS, Orchestral, Vocal, fibred, s.a.e for 
 details.—S.T..-c/o 120, Churchgate. ‘Southport. 


IX VALVE A.C. Amplifier, bass and treble con- 
\ trols, large speaker, magnificent reproduc- 
tion, new, s.a.e.. £19.—Box No. 6325 


NMALL Collection Symphonies, Concertos, etc.:; 
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‘THE following fibred lot for £7 10s., or separ- 
ately as below (please supply packing) :- 
Smetana “ _ Viast ’’ complete, 10 Czech H.M.V. 
discs, £4; Ov., ‘‘ Bartered Bride’’ (Harty), 5s.; 
Brahms 2nd (auto, Beecham), 35s.; 3rd Stokow- 
Sky), 27s. 6d.; Ireland Concerto, 14s.; Grieg 
‘** Homage March ” (Barbirolli), 4s.; Tchaikow- 
sky “Marche Slav” (Boston), 4s.; Gershwin 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’’ (Whiteman), 4s.—Gotley, 

Little Afton, Abinger Hammers, Surrey. 


ALKYRIE,”’ “* Siegfried,’ ‘‘ Figaro,’’ ‘‘Cloches 

de Corneville,’’ French H.M.V., K.858-73: 

Schubert Sons (Gerhardt): Beethoven Quartet 

(Capet); Tchaikowsky Trio No. 2 (Cat- 

; Mozart Quintet A Major (Lener, Draper); 

Handel Concertos 1-—6; Dvorak Serenade; Quar- 
tet, Op. 51; Schumann Piano Concerto (Yvet)- 

all leaf albums. Quilter Songs, autographed port- 

folio; Mozart Piano Concertos, K.453, 467. None 

automatic. Sale or exchange. —Hardy, Chiches- 

ter House, Chichester Terrace, Brighton. 


W AGNE Deletions, D.1325-8, D.1533-4, 

DB. 1578- 83. 7s. 6d. per record. Beethoven 
Eroica (Koussevitsky). 48s. Dvorak Symphony 
No. 2, 40s. String Serenade 32s.—Pollard, 25. 
Benson Avenue, Goldthorn Park, Wolverhampton. 











TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this Section—fourpence per weeb—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 


ALLAN'S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
Subscription Library; 3,500 Records: postal 
Service.—Stamp to Box No. 42. 


MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 

chase large or small Collections of fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 3. 


} ONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 
oe —Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 
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S YKES (Music) Ltd. are desirous of purchasing 

Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 

Place, Leeds 1. 

THE. Thorn Needle for the Connoisseur. Su- 
perb Thorn Needle, 2s. 6d. per packet of ten. 

Post free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman 

St., Grimsby, Lincs. 

‘THORN Needles, second to none. Packet 10, 
2s. 6d., post. free. ill do. Five 

packets 1ls. 6d.—Maddison’s, Ltd., 12, Chapel 

Street, Edgware Road, London, N.W.1. 

41 WATT A.C. Amplifier, very compact and 

complete with 8in. Celestion speaker, and 

three valves. Price £10 10s.—(Below.) 

31 WATT Amplifier for A.C. or D.C. mains. 

*79 Complete with 8in. Celestion speaker and 

four valves. Price £8 10s.—Charles’ Britain 

Radio (K. H. Ede), “ eabemedl Surrey Gardens, 

Effingham Jct., Surrey 


























MISCELLANEOUS 


\RAMOPHONE DEPT.—Required by old-estab- 

lished firm, .experienced Lady Assistant, 
knowledge of Record Catalogue preferred, per- 
manency.—Apply by letter, stating experience, 
ae ” Larg & Sons, 77, High Holborn, London, 








OIN the Jazz Book Club now. You get four 
books a year chosen by a committee of ex- 
perts. First title ready soon, ‘“‘The Trumpet in 
Jazz,” by Albert McCarthy, followed by ‘‘Mood 
Indigo,” a life of Duke Ellington by Denis Pres. 
ton; ‘‘ Ye ear Book of Jazz—1945,’’ ed. by Peter 
Noble; ‘‘ Jazz Photo Album,’’ compiled by Max 
Jones. The books are sent at intervals of three 
months and remain your property. Send cheque 
or P.O. 15s. to Dept. E, The Citizen Press, Ltd., 
Victoria, Egham, Surrey. 
PERFECT Reproduction with Acoustic Gramo- 
phones. Send for simple instructions, ls. 
—Rev. L. D. Griffith, F-R.S.A., Tunstead Vicar- 
age, Bacup, Lancs. 
IANISTS, Violinists, Lightning Fingers, In- 
creased Stretch, Flexible Wrist, Octave 
playing made easy. Vibrato and Tone Produc- 
tion (if a violinist or ’cellist). Descriptive book- 
let (2}d. stam “Finger Magic,’’ from Princi- 








mp), 
Cowling Institute, 71, Albion House, New 


pal 
\ particulars on application.—R. Miller, 244, Purchased for Cash. Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


IVATE Collections 





R Oxford Street, | . 
Morningside Street, Glasgow, E.1. P Highest prices given.—Gramophone —aeeae. RUTH BRIDBURG, pupil of Solomon, has a 
a Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 ; 


THE 





HE GRAMOPHONE,” 1929 to date, 175 Ltd., 121 and 
copies, unbound.—£8 10s.—Box No. 6274. Temple Bar 3 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


4° few vacancies for Pianoforte Pupils.—31, Ban- 
croft Avenue, N.2. Tel. Mountview 4946. 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us ype selling ; ver | libraries or 


Geor e€ Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. alllots purchased 
eee THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


. 33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER. 8589 


WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL ‘MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 
CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


; — WE HAVE A STOCK OF SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF BRAND 
For the Limited Purse, Records NEW RECORDS OF THE FOLLOWING MAKES : Columbia 


that have been taken in part exchange are 10-in. DB. Columbia 10-in. FB. Columbia 10-in. CB. H.M.V. 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 10-in. ‘B’. 12-in.‘C’. 10-in. BD (Dance and Light Music.) 


Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 


always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
caly. Mo lets issued. Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 




















Reena 


A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music —— by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


KEEP IN TOUCH 


“* EXPERT ” 


WAR TIME SERVICE 
ACOUSTIC SOUND BOXES 


P 
RADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS — 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS 


EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE 
Famous the World Over 


“‘INGERTHORPE”’ Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 





NEEDLES 




















COUPON 


This coupon must be cut out and attached 
io any enquiry, with a a — 
addressed envelope if a personal answ 

is desired. Available until April 30th 
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A New Selection of Keyboard Pieces 


TRANSCRIBED FROM THE 


FITZWILLIAM VIRGINAL-BOOK 


AND EDITED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 
MARGARET GLYN 


PUBLISHED IN TWO VOLUMES 
6/- EACH NET 


Vol. I—Compositions by— Vol. II—Compositions by— 
GILES FARNABY 
THOMAS TOMKINS 


ROBERT JOHNSON (set 
by Giles Farnaby) 


WILLIAM BYRD 


DOCTOR JOHN BULL 
ANONYMOUS 
WILLIAM BYRD 
RICHARD FARNABY ANONYMOUS 
GILES FARNABY DOCTOR JOHN BULL 
Ask for detailed contents 
POSTAGE EXTRA 
Published by 
BRITISH & CONTINENTAL MUSIC AGENCIES, LTD. 


125 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5532 











The “Duo-channel”’’ 


10 wat AMPLIFIER 


A New A.C. Mains Amplifier 
of unique design 
for the quality 
enthusiast ! 


This is actually two amplifiers built price 


on the same chassis, one drives a 





6}-in. p.m. Celestion speaker for the 
treble, the other is a _ push-pull 
combination driving a 10-in. m.e. 
Celestion speaker for the bass. 


Provision is made for Crystal or 
magnetic type pick-up. 

Perfect balance is obtained by 
variation of the two volume controls. 


CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO 
(K. H. Ede) 


**‘ Eureka,”’ Surrey Gardens 
EFFINGHAM. JCT., SURREY 


20 GNS. 


COMPLETE with 7 valves 
and 2 speakers. 








BUYING RECORDS 
AT GRAPE STREET 


It has always been our business to increase for 
others the enjoyment of good music reproduced 
in their homes. War conditions have led to some 
changes in the service to which our clients had 
become accustomed, but we still carry large stocks 
of classical records, and at Grape Street, where only 
fibre needles are used, they can still be heard on 
our famous “‘ Mark ’’ gramophones. 


BUYING RECORDS 
BY POST 


Those who are unable to visit our showrooms 
are reminded that impartial advice on the choice of 
records is always available. They will also find our 
reviews of the latest recordings, published in *‘ The 
Monthly Letter,’’ (annual subscription 4s. 6d.), to 
be a very real help and an insurance against 
disappointing purchases. 


DAVEY ACCESSORIES 


DAVEY THORNS 3/5 for 8 (inc. tax) 
THREE-STAR FIBRES 3/5for30 ( , ) 
ROUNDSHANKS 214 for15 ( . ) 
DAVEY WAX DRESSING 3/5 fiw t 
RECORD BRUSH . 7/1 ae 
DRY-AIR BOWL ... 6/6 

(Postage extra) 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lrtp. 
11 GRAPE’ STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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Clases 


For many years it has been the policy of 
“* His Master’s Voice”’ to make the music of the 
great composers available to those whose outlay is 
limited. The following brief selection of works 
recorded on 12-inch Plum Label records gives some 
idea of the extent and high standard of the series. 
Many more equally interesting examples are to be 
found in the general record catalogue. 
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World) - - » 
GEORG SZELL and Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 


Dvorak — ~~ Symphony No. 5 in E Minor (From the me 2949-53 


Vaughan-Williams — Symphony No. 5 in D Major - - C€3388-92 
JOHN BARBIROLLI and the Hallé Orchestra 


Beethoven — Piano Concerto No. 5 in E Flat (Emperor) - CC 3043-7 


MOISEIWITSCH with London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by GEORG SZELL 


Franck — Variations Symphoniques for Piano and Orchestra C 3237-8 


MYRA HESS with City of Birmingham Orchestra . _— ; " - “ “ a 
conducted by BASIL CAMERON Tchaikovsky — Swan Lake Ballet Suite C 2619-20 


JOHN BARBIROLLI and London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Grieg — Piano Concerto in A Minor - - - - ©3264-7 
Se ? — — Tchaikovsky — Casse Noisette (Nutcracker) Suite - - ©€2922-4 
a EUGENE GOOSSENS and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Mozart — Clarinet Concerto in A Major (K.622) . - C€3167-70 
REGINALD KELL with London Philharmonic Orchestra Chopin — Polonaise in A serge" militaire) - : - C 2892 
conducted by DR. MALCOLM SARGENT Tchaikovsky — Sleeping Beauty Waltz  - ‘ ; 
Rachmaninoff — Piano Concerto No. 2inC Minor - - © 2973-6 eS ee ee ND TD Smee 
MOISEIWITSCH with London Philharmonic Orchestra . . 
conducted by WALTER GOEHR Grieg — Peer Gynt Suite- - - - - - +- €2933-4 
EUGENE GOOSSENS and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Schumann — Piano Concerto in A Minor - - - - ©€2942-5 
MYRA HESS with Orchestra conducted by WALTER GOEHR Bizet — L’Arlésienne Suite No.2 - - - - - ©€3021-2 


EUGENE GOOSSENS and London Symphony Orchestra 
Tchaikovsky — Romeo and Juliet — Fantasy Overture - C 3216-8 


CONSTANT LAMBERT and Symphony Orchestra Weber — Der Freischiitz Overture - - - 





- - C 3375 
ARTHUR FIEDLER and Boston P de Orchest 
Weber — Invitation to the Waltz = - - ©2984 eee i ia seated 
WALTER GOEHR and London Dittemeonte eens Saint-Saéns — Valse caprice (Wedding cake) 7 . *} O75 
Smetana — My Country (Ma Vldst) - - -  - C 2979-81 | Haydn—Rondo from Concerto inD Major - -  - 
RAFAEL KUBELIK and Czech Philharmonic Orchestra P YVONNE ARNAUD (Pianist) with String Orchestra 


Yteatedl KMistg * Snes Keortding 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 








frinted by Gripsps « BamrortsH Lrtp., St. Albans, and prhlished hv the Proprietors. G 


nal, GRaM 
Russell Square, London, W.0.1 OPHONS PUBLICATIONS --. Monta 
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